veli 


AWAY. 
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HATEVER may be said of the 
British war, it is a pretty 
good manners on both sides. 
eral Joubert died, 


Boer- 
exhibition of 
When Gen- 
Queen Victoria, like the 
lady she is, immediately sent a letter of 

condglence to widow. The fact that for months 
Victoria had been spending men and money to 
accomplish the death of the same eminent general went 
for nothing at all. She was just as polite as if the 
her dearest friends in trouble, which 
Boers generally feel that if Queen Vic- 
toria remove them 

{ 71 from the earth, she in- 


Etiquette in || tends it for their good, be- 
ing too cordial at heart to 
War 


else 


his 
past 


Jouberts were 
must make the 


does 


really wish them harm. 

That the Boers, too, are 

~  glmost civilized in mind- 

ing their manners, in spite of the rancors of 
war, the attempted assassination of the Prince 


of Wales made plain. Immediately Minister Leyds 
was to the front, presenting his regards to the 
Queen, and earnestly congratulating her that the life 
of her noble son had been spared. That for a long 
time past Mr. Leyds has been quietly working among 
the powers of Europe trying to get them to help him 
exterminate the Queen, her noble son, and all her royal 
earthly was no reason in the world why 
the Boer representative should not show himself a 
gentleman when an anarchist sought to murder Albert 


interests, 


Edward. The instance in history that has always been 
recited as evidence of the fine manners of the French— 
Marie Antoinette on the guillotine begging pardon for 


treading on the toes of the man who was making ready 
to cut her head off—is rather lost to sight in the high 
average of politeness that has characterized the Boer 
war from the beginning. As soon as Cronje was cap- 
tured, he was treated like the guest, rather than the 
prisoner, of the British army. The international sit- 
uation does not look much like universal peace, but one 
thing at least is to the eredit of our enlightened age— 
a nation nowadays is not necessarily rude or unsympa- 
thetic just because it is driven by force of circum- 
stances to take another nation by the throat. 


en. 


CO”, late there has been a general rising up in meeting 
to proclaim trades unions as the only means of 


saly alien for poorly paid women wage-earners. The 
Rev. Leighton Williams told the Social Progress 


a few Sundays ago, that the greatest need of 
women, 


League, 
the labor movement was the co-operation of 
and the greatest need of 
| women wage-earners was 
trades unions. Mrs. Charles 
Henrotin, a prominent so- 


Women and Trades 
Unions 


ciety woman of Chicago, 

— and ex-president of the 

national association of 

women’s clubs, asserted before the Industrial 
Commission that the first step towards the 


abolition of the sweat-shop was the organization of 
the workers into unions. Jane Addams, of Hull House 
fame, said much the same thing at the same hearing. 
The Commissioner of Labor Statistics of New York, 
after commenting upon the wrongs of working-women 
detailed in a recent report, added, “ It is a very diffieult 
thing to point out an adequate remedy—in fact, the 
nearest approach to one seems to be the organization 
of unions of these working-people.” 

It is epidemic, apparently, but unfortunately the 
working-girl herself seems to be pretty well inoe “ulated 
against contagion. She is not a very philosophical 
or far-seeing person. She is overworked and conse- 
quently lacks ambition. She has small desire to be bet- 
ter off, and the wish must come before any improve- 
ment is possible. The old difficulty of the casual char- 
acter of her work, which must be reckoned with in 
consideration of working-women’s problems, is another 
prominent factor in her indifference to tradcs unions. 
No young girl, in factery or store, expects to remain 
in her position more than four or five years. The in- 
evitable husband to support her looms on the horizon. 
The fact that the chances of realizing her dream of a 
home of her own grow less each year never reaches her. 


It is only the student who sees that if men are becom- 
ing tramps because women are running machines, it is 
also true that women must stay at work because men 
are out of work. 

If only the working-woman were affected by the con- 
ditions under which she works, it would be sad, but it 


might not be a matter of general concern. The in- 
evitable truth is, however, that the lower layer is 
quite as important to the community as the upper one, 
particularly when the lower one happens to be two or 
three times as thick as the upper one. It is not much 
of a triumph for the woman movement, after two gen- 
erations of agitation, to point to a few thousand high- 
ly developed specimens of womanhood, splendid in 
physique and mind, and on the other hand to behold 
millions of working-women whose lot is worse than 
ever was known before—in America, at any rate. It 
may be that the few thousands will be the means of 
dragging the millions up. Jane Addams, Mrs. Me- 
Cormick, Mrs. Henrotin, may be symptoms of grow- 
ing sympathy, and history seems to say that improve- 
ments are brought about by the alliance of the op- 
pressed with sympathizing members of a different 
class. 
@n. 


HE Honorable Webster Davis is an inspiration to 
woman. Mr. Davis was Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior. He became fired with a desire to aid the 
Boers in their struggle for liberty. He resolved to do 
something. He would resign his office. He would do 
more—he would lecture! He wrote and told the Presi- 





dent how he was feeling. 


ween =} The President, having the 
An Inspiration to interests of a faithful pub- 
lie servant at heart, and 

Women knowing how the lecture 


4; platform is crowded, urged 


Mr. Davis to reconsider. 
He suggested that the latter might continue to 
hold office and still think loving thoughts about 
the Boers—there was no real necessity for hir- 
ing a hall and talking them. But Mr. Davis 


was firm. The President saw that it was no use, gave 
the matter up, and Mr. Davis has lectured. He had a 
full hoyse on his opening night in Washington, and 
every woman who sat under the thrilling influence of 
his oratory learned a lesson. We women cannot fight 
for the Boers. We cannot vote sympathy or support 
from the government. But this is no reason why the 
Boer cause should be lost. We can lecture. 


@a. 


HE woman who reads the daily papers of late is 

led to question which, after all, is the sensitive 
sex. General Otis has his feelings hurt by the advent 
in the Philippines of a United States Commission hav- 
ing power over him. So General Otis is coming home. 
He won't play with the United States in the Philip- 
pines. He is not going to is , 
have Judge Taft and a | \| 


number of civilians com- | Human Frailties in 
ing out to draw rings 


around his goal and tell || High Places 
him where he may run = |(U____ — 
and where he may not. 

The great general is coming back to Washington 
just as a member of a woman's club might leave the 
hall when parliamentary law rules against her. The 
only difference is, people seem to expect it of the wo- 
man. But the general—a man! 

And there are others—a number in the United 
States Senate. Senator Beveridge offended his party 
by his attitude on the Puerto Rico bill. But a greater 
offence on the part of the young Senator was his maid- 
en speech in the Senate, which made him famous all 
over the country. This is contrary to venerable Sen- 
atorial precedent. Young’Senators, and especially new 
ones, like nice children, are expected to “ be seen and 
not heard” in Congress. 

Distinguished parts are for their elders—their supe- 
riors. Thus when the irrepressible infant phenomenon 
from Indiana began his Puerto-Rican speech lately, he 
was to be taught a lesson. First, Senator Hanna arose 
from his seat and ponderously stalked down the aisle 
out of the Senate-Chamber, leaving an administrative 
frost behind him. Senator Depew followed. After 
him another and another, until the young Senator was 
addressing an audience of empty chairs, a few Demo- 
crats, a Populist, and the galleries. How can we poor 
women learn to act nicely during parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, when examples such as these confront us? 


en. 


M* ROCKEFELLER has donated another $2,000,- 
000 to the University of Chicago. The condition 
of this last gift was that the president and trustees of 
the university should first raise $2,000,000 themselves. 
This they did, accumulating the last quarter of a mill- 
ion in a couple of days. The University of Chicago now 

has $11,000,000 to its cred- 
| | it, of which Mr. Rockefel- 


What is Wrong | ler alone has donated $7,- 


000,000. And the Univer- 
_ with Education? sity of Chicago is scarcely 


out of babydom. Leland 
Stanford University is an- 
other infant multi-millionaire. So is the University of 
California. There are many others. Wealth is of late 
years constantly causing the power of education to be 
born with a gold spoon in its mouth. Thus education 
becomes a convenience of the charitable impulse of the 
wealthy. This relation of wealth to culture is greatly 


embarrassing colleges and universities in the matter of 
scholarships. So many benevolent billionaires, rather 
concerned perhaps about the rich man’s chance of get- 
ting into heaven, are going about the country creating 
scholarships, there is a glut in these benefits, and so 
far from longer operating to stimulate youth to great 
endeavors, there are enough to go around the whole 
school. They are distributed like apples at a Sunday- 
school Christmas tree—cheap and plenty. We shall have 
the whole matter of higher education reduced to a prob- 
lem of how to spend the money provided for it. A single 
item of donations to education last year was nearly 
$50,000,000. 

In this connection an incident of education unpleas- 
antly appears: 

Fight per cent. of the children of the United States 
have to stop going to school before they are sixteen 
years old and begin earning wages to put clothes on 
their backs and bread in their stomachs. If education 
is the benefit we believe it is, why do the needy have to 
do without it, while the blessing goes a-begging among 
those who have too much already? What is wrong and 
where? 


| THE OBSERVER | 
KU — — 


HE eyes of American women are turned with 

some little anxiety towards Mrs. George Dewey. 

If the great Admiral chooses to enter the com- 

ing Presidential race, he will lose in popular 

favor at every step in which he appears to be 
urged towards the goal by an ambitious wife. Mrs. 
Cleveland’s fine conservatism was womanly, American, 
and wholly admirable. The people are not choosing a 
king and queen to rule over them; they are electing 
a man-citizen to the most arduous office in their gift. 
If the citizen happens to have an attractive wife to 
cheer his leisure hours and to help him dispense state 
hospitality while in office, the people are gratified, be- 
cause this represents the American ideal of a happy 
home. But the wife must not appear as an office- 
seeker, even for her husband. The question is, will 
Mrs. Dewey be discreet? 

















@a. 


yw a mistake the Japanese players have made 
in trying to impart an English-speaking flavor to 
their performances! The little Jap who, in the first 
part of the season, came before the curtain and recited 
the play’s argument in a bric-A-brac medley of tongues, 
alone was worth the price of admission. But the 
famous English monologist in a kimono, who now takes 
his place, is a false note much to be deplored. 


ean. 


HE most vivacious woman of her age to be found 

on two continents is the Princess Salm-Salm. She 
was talking to a roomful of people all at once in her 
apartments at the Cambridge, pouring tea for six, and 
listening to a hurdy-gurdy in the street outside, lured 
there by a coin which she tossed from the window at 
intervals in order to insure permanent music, and all 
with the ease that denotes a life accustomed to events. 
When I said, “ Princess, what has become of Carlotta?” 
she turned her bright gray cyes upon me for an instant 
in a thoughtful, reminiscent manner, while an expres- 
sion of sadness flitted over her animated features. 
Memory had carried her back to the brief reign of 
Maximilian in Mexico, to the days when she was a 
lady-in-waiting a‘ the court of the Emperor and Em- 
press. 

“Ah, poor lady—poor Carlotta!” she said. “ De- 
mented for—let me see—it’s thirty-five years now, and 
she is forgotten by every one. Such a noble, capable 
woman she was; but she was determined to be a 
Qnueen—nay, more, an Empress. During all these 
years she has been confined in a castle just out of 
Brussels. No person outside its park walls has seen 
her in all this time. There she is surrounded by a 
retinue of servants and court ladies and courtiers, and 
she holds mimic court—for she is still an Empress in 
her poor, demented fancy. Once every month she 
holds court, and entertains her household with mimic 
formality. On each occasion she presents gifts to her 
courtiers and ladies-in-waiting. The pictures are taken 
down from the walls of the castle to do service as gifts, 
and after the presentation ceremonies they are re- 
stored to their places until another occasion demands 
them to serve a similar purpose. It is very sad, very 
sad. One rarely if ever hears her name mentioned. 
She is not yet fifty-eight years old. In death is her 
only release. Poor lady!” 

Then more visiting-cards were brought up, and the 
active little Princess. rang for more tea, and the past 
was forgotten. The present made its demands. 





@n. 


ILAR-MORIN, the clever pantomimist of L’Enfant 

Prodigue memory, has acquired a command of the 
English language on the stage from which so eminent a 
woman as Modjeska might take a lesson. But nothing 
could be funnier or more away from Kipling than 
Pilar-Morin’s recitation of the “ Absent-minded Beg- 
gar” at the close of her performances. “ He’s am ab- 
sent-minded beggar....and he has vairy great weak- 
nesses,” she invariably says, with a dainty Parisian 
shrug and a splendid disregard of rhyme! 
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OR several weeks 
placards have 
been displayed in 
the shop windows 
of Washington 

with the announcement 
that upon a certain date, 
at the Columbia Theatre, 
a grand concert in aid of 
the Manor House Relief 
Fund of England, for 
the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the sol- 
diers and sailors killed 
in the South-African war, 
would be given. I make 
no objection to this—our 
charities should be as 
broad as the needs of all 
of the world—but it has 
started a train of thought 
which has led me to 
wonder if the American people are not forgetting 
some of their own brothers and sisters in their 
sympathy for their cousins across the water. As I 
sit here in the retirement of my secluded home, my 
thoughts go out to our own soldiers and sailors and 
to their families. What of them? 

Only a few months ago, speaking comparatively, 
every paper and magazine throughout our fair land 
was filled with the exploits of our brave boys in blue. 
There was scarcely room on the front pages of the 
metropolitan dailies for other than “war news”; 
page after page in every magazine was devoted to 
sketches of our heroes and their deeds of valor. In 
the streets everywhere were floating flags, while from 
church to theatre every audience went wild at the sight 
of the national colors, or even at a reference to them. 
There was no doubt then that our dauntless soldiers 
and sailors were the heroes of the hour. It is that of 
which I have been thinking, here in my quiet home. 
Were they, after all, only heroes for the hour? 

The war in Cuba came to a brilliant close amid 
spectacular glory and recognition for private soldier 
and commissioned officer, and peace jubilees were held 
everywhere with great pageantry. Perhaps it was as 
much this as anything else that made the people for- 
get that the war was not over; that far away from us, 
beyond the waters of the Pacific, the struggle still 
lasted; that under a burning tropical sun thousands 
of our soldiers and sailors—husbands and sons of some- 
body—were still standing behind the guns, still laying 
down their lives for their country; and that here at 
home, in the midst of us, were the mothers and wives 
whose hearts were breaking with anxiety. The Philip- 
pines were far away; from the war (which had be- 
come that most dreadful of all conflicts, a guerilla 
warfare) there came meagre reports and little that 
could longer be made into a “ good newspaper story.” 
Gradually public interest began to die, and when there 
came suddenly the destructive, sanguinary struggle be- 
tween England and the Boers, with a bound public 
sympathy and interest centred in it. 

We sometimes accuse the 
French people of wild, en- 
thusiastic fickleness, but I 
fear we must watch lest we 
find ourselves dwelling in 
glass houses, for the Trans- 
vaal war soon absorbed us. 
The first pages of the daily 
papers were filled with col- 
umns of graphic accounts; 
the faces of the officers on 
both sides became familiar 
to us from frequent repro 
ductions; money was poured 
out like water to send 
nurses, hospital-ships, and 
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Six seemingly inter- 
minable weeks must 
elapse before a_ letter 


from the Philippines 
can reach the eastern 
part of the United 
States, and every sol- 
dier’s wife knows when 
she reads the letter that 
in the intervening weeks 
since it was written the 
loved hand that penned 
the words may have 
fallen palsied by a Mau- 
ser bullet. 

What, too, of the wo- 
men who have no more 
to wait for, who sit no 





“WAR—WITH ITS WEARY MARCHES.” 


supplies to battle-fields, and entertainments were 
planned to raise money for the British and Boer widows 
and orphans. I am not criticising this. As I said before, 
our charity should be world-wide in its reach, but what 
of our own soldiers and sailors? What of their widows 
and orphans, and what of that saddest of all sad wo- 
men—the soldier’s wife who waits and prays at home? 

In a half-dozen papers that I have examined daily 
for the past two months two-thirds of them have had 
no report, of any sort, from the Philippines on the 
first page; merely a paragraph or two, inserted in 
some part of the paper, and headed “ General Otis’s 
Report of Casualties.” Ah! only an all-seeing God has 
known the anguish caused by those little lists. Some- 
times it has seemed as if He only, and the interested 
families, had not forgotten that three-fourths of our 
army were still at the front. The busy world rushes 
on, forgetting the campaigning soldier and the pa- 
tient watcher at home. Yet, think of it!—in the Philip- 
pines are sixty-three thousand of the regular army 
and volunteers; in Cuba eleven thousand and five hun- 
dred; in Puerto Rico twenty-eight hundred, and in 
Hawaii two hundred and seventy. Eighty-two thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy husbands, sons, bro- 
thers, away from loved ones, native land, and home, 
and still undergoing all of the deprivations of soldiers’ 
lives. 

Yet, terrible as war is, with its weary marches, bat- 
tles, sickness, wounds, slaughter, death, and knowing 
that the soldier must endure it all, yet, I repeat, my 
heart sheds not its keenest blood of sympathy for him. 
No, it is for the woman he leaves behiid—the woman 
whose province it is to wait, and who, in that wait- 
ing, must endure the tortures of a lost soul—to whom 
my keenest sympathy cries out. There are no braver 
women in the world to-day than the wives of our army 
officers, and those of our private soldiers as well, for 
the heart under the rough woollen jacket can ache as 
piercingly as that under the silken robe. To their 
honor, be it said, that in the path of duty no sacrifice 
is too great for them, no loved one too dear to yield. 

With white, drawn lips, but with smiling 
faces, they have sent their husbands from 
them, knowing often that thousands of miles 
must separate them, and that between the 
chances of war and a deadly pestilential cli- 
mate the return is doubly uncertain. Through 
the long days they have waited, are waiting 
now, “ Love reckoning hours for months, and 
days for years.” 


“THE UUSBAND AND SUN OF SOMEBODY.” 


longer at the window of 
hope, they, from whom 
war's cruel avarice has 
robbed all that life held 
dearest—the widowed wives, the bereft mothers, and 
the sorrowing sisters. 

Many of them are scattered through our land to-day, 
not Rachels who mourn and refuse to be comforted, 
but Rachels who, while they mourn, are bravely try 
ing to catch up the broken strands, and out of the 
changed conditions are doing the best they can for 
themselves and their little ones. I am an old woman 
now, and perhaps narrow in my views, and probably 
do not take the broad outlook of the world’s need that 
one younger may, so I may be pardonea for feeling 
greater anxiety for the widows and orphans of our 
soldiers than for those of another country. How close 
these women who wait and these women who have 
stopped waiting come to some of us! We have sons, 
grandsons, or husbands and brothers who are in the 
service, and we have seen our loved ones give up youth 
and hope and life for their country. We number 
their widows and orphans among our very own. Where 
this is so it is not strange that even old pulses should 
beat faster for them than for those between whom 
there are no ties of relationship. 

I've been thinking of these fatherless children espe- 
cially, and wondering what our generous American peo- 
ple can do for them, for Americans are generous, though 
sometimes thoughtless. No government is so generous 
to its soldiers and its soldiers’ widows as ours. But 
the government cannot fill the places that have been 
made vacant in the families of the fallen soldiers; it 
cannot do for the fatherless children what would have 
been done for them had not their sires laid down their 
lives upon their country’s altar. How fine and fitting 
if, in this country, the patriotic organizations, like the 
Grand Army of the Republic, the Women’s Relief 
Corps, the Sons and Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, and kindred societies, should start a fund like 
the Manor House fund of England! 

This and more could be done, if it were undertaken. 
I am sure that there are many colleges in the land 
which would gladly give scholarships to the children 
of the officers and soldiers who were left fatherless 
in this way. It would be right, as it would be the 
most beautiful of all tributes of gratitude which an 
appreciative nation could pay to its fallen heroes, 
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AN ATTRACTIVE PATIO 


UCH has been published bearing more or less 
accurate ly upon the present deplorable condi- 

tion of the people of Puerto Rico, which is 

pitiable but that pop- 

ular educator, the public press, has confined 

its attention to the general distress of the laboring 
which is bordering on actual starvation in 
100,000 cases, and little has been shown of the 
destitution that has overwhelmed the formerly, wealthy 
who are now in nearly every instance without 
means of obtaining the common every-day 


beyond words; great 


‘ lasses 
about 


classes 


necessities 


of the household This is but a natural consequence 
of war Puerto Rico can now be said to be undergoing 


a period of reconstruction not unlike that experienced 
people of sunny South, thirty-five 
years ago, with the added horrors of devastation by 
the terrific hurricane of 1899, which destroyed beyond 
untold of valuable property and laid 
waste princely estates through the length and breadth 
of the 


our own 


repair millions 
land 
Krom the early days of the American invasion of 
n the summer of 1898, until late in the fall 
vas the privilege of the writer to visit every 
village hamlet in Puerto from San 
the north Cruanica, 
and Arroyo on the south, and from 
Humacao and Farjardo in the east to Aguadilla, May- 


the island 
of 1809. it 
town 
Juan 


and Rico 


and Arecibo, on coast, to 


VPiava de Ponce 


aguez, and Cabo Rojo in the west, as well as every 
plantation of note in the sugar, coffee, and tobacco 
growing districts, and many isolated sections of the 
interior country 

In point of general interest, San Juan commands 


attention, being the capital of the island. There is 
situated the seat of the government. The palace is the 
home of the Governor-General and the headquarters of 
the American government of administration. San 


Juan, with its population of 35,000, is not the largest 








town, nor is it so much 
of a residence place as is 
generally supposed. The 
well-to-do classes live in 
cramped quarters above 


the stores and ware- 
houses which line the 
narrow streets, really 


but poorly ventilated al- 
leys; the social set for 
the most part living out 
in the near-by suburban 
settlements. The fash- 
ionable one of these is 
Santurce, which is indeed 
a most delightful place 
in every way. Steam- 
tramways afford rapid 
and frequent communi- 
eation with the capital. 

Ponce is the commér- 
cial metropolis of Puerto 
Rico. It is connected 
with San Juan by the 
great military road, over 
eighty-four miles in 
length and fifty feet 
wide, which is generally conceded to be one of the most 
perfect roadways in the world. Nothing at all equal 
to it can be found outside of our park systems, while 
no pen can describe the supreme beauty of scenic 
grandeur in which it abounds. From San Juan it 
traverses the great “ backbone” of the mountain range, 
through the towns of Rio Piedras, where the summer 
palace is located; Caguas, a coffee and sugar growing 
centre; Cayey, the heart of the tobacco belt; Aibonito, 
on the summit of the mountain chain; Coamo, where 








THE PICTURESQUE PORTICOS OF CALLE MENDES VIGO. 


the Coamo mineral baths, celebrated for centuries on 
account of their efficacious medicinal properties; Juana 
Diaz, a headquarters for the sugar-growing industry; 
thence into Ponce, the largest town on the island, and 
the most important exporting and importing market, 
with a population of over 45,000. A beautiful city, 
with wide, clean streets, well-appointed houses, hand- 
some buildings, and altogether the most advanced 
social life to be found in Puerto Rico. 

The city lies two and one-half miles inland from the 
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harbor, or Port of Ponce, where are located practically 
all of the huge wholesale, exporting, and shipping 
houses; this, the Playa de Ponce, has a separate popu- 
lation of upwards of 3000, and is reached by a system 
of “ coaches,” at a cost of twelve cents the trip. 

The social set of Ponce are justly proud of their 
quaint old dwellings, a typical one of which is shown 
in the picture—* An’ Afternoon Call.” 

The publication of thousands of rough illustrations 
showing the street life and the “ shacks” or shanties of 
the pauper element, made by the “ snap-shot” fiends, 
who were with the army of invasion in droves, and 
whose crude exaggerations of the slum life, naked 
children, and almost wholly nude adults of the lowest 
class has done more to misrepresent Puerto Rico and 
its inhabitants than four centuries of Spanish misrule, 
is responsible for the almost incomprehensible igno- 
rance that prevails in the public mind regarding the 
social status of Ponce. Such a home as the picture 
portrays is but one of several hundred houses right in 
the heart of Ponce. The most attractive place of resi- 
dence in all the island, by long odds, is the magnificent 
city of Mayaguez, on the west coast. For lack of a 
better simile it has been christened the Newport of 
Puerto Rico. It is the third-largest town, San Juan 
being the second. The picture gives but a faint idea 
of that splendid street the Calle Mendes Vigo, which 
for over two miles is bordered on either side with 
large, roomy, cheery homes, that must be seen to be 
appreciated. Its public pride is the only street-car 
line in Puerto Rico. Mayaguez is destined to become 
the fashionable American winter resort. It is the most 
healthy municipality and the best-appointed town in 
every way. The Plaza Colon, with the finest bronze 
statue of Columbus, the marble-tiled square, with its 
balustrade of marble and bronze statuettes, are the 
most artistic sights in the island. 








Nowhere does the Puerto-Rican character shine with 
such a radiant lustre as within the home. While this 
is true largely of all classes, it is especially applicable 
to the higher walks of life, statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Articles have been widely quoted and commented 
upon which specialize in glaring terms upon the licen- 
tiousness of Puerto-Rican life among the lower classes. 
But the average Puerto-Rican home com- 
pares very favorably with that of our own 
country as a moral proposition. 

Laziness is practised as a fine art, and in- 
dolence is regarded as an accomplishment; 
such a state is due to 
climatic conditions, not 
to any moral laxity. The 
coyness of the artful co- 
quette is everywhere 
practised in the social 
set of the larger cities; 
but beneath the harmless 
flirtation, womanly mod- 
esty, and indeed a simple 
childlike diffidence, are 
ever present, and easily 


recognized by even the 
casual observer. Your 


Puerto-Rican guards his 


home from all outside 
intrusion with a fidelity 
that is touching. One 
may be an_ intimate 
friend for years and 
never be invited into the 
home cirele, but once 
within and introduced, 
one is as a member of 
the family. Generous, 


true-hearted hospitality 
is here practised in real- 
ity, not for the purpose 
of ostentation, love of display, or a desire 
to curry favor, but open-handed generosity 
without limit or hope of reward. 

You are told that his “Casa,” or house, 
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ally poorly ventilated. But the life of the family is in 
the large sitting-rooms and roomy parlors more than 
in the bed-chamber. Sanitary arrangements are none 
of the best, but the bath-room is a poem; it is large 
and well arranged. The bath-tub, as we understand it, 
is conspicuous by its absence. Instead, we find a reg- 


ular swimming-pool sort of a structure but little ele- 
vated above the floor level, and generally sunk to the 
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depth of three feet. It is 
of stone or cement con- 
struction, generally oc- 
tagonal or oblong in 
shape, and of such ample 
proportions that a baby 


elephant would find it 
roomy. 
Needle and shower 


baths are the most pop- 


ular, though a refresh- 
ing swim is usually a 


feature of the day’s de- 
lights. The bath is a 
most prominent and fre- 
quent adjunct to the 
elaborate toilette of the 
Puerto-Rican belle, as 
well as of the male por- 


tion of the household. 
Altogether the home is 
all that can be desired. 


Everything that we 
would call luxurious 
appointments, however, 
is sacrificed to obtain 
that one great comfort, 
cool, inviting restfulness. 

The servant question 
is reduced to a science, 
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and all it contains—his servants, his horses, his every 
possession-—are yours to use and to have. Of course 
one must not expect to take his host at his literal 
word, and cart his belongings away, sell them, and 
pocket the proceeds. But it simply means that his 
house and all he owns are yours to use as he would 
use them, and just so long as you care to stay. That 
this is no idle, empty compliment thousands of Ameri- 
cans who know what the Puerto-Ricans have done for 
the officers and men of the army can testify. 

To one unaccustomed to tropical conditions, the fur- 
nishing of the Puerto-Rican home would at first sight 
seem meagre; but it is quite ample. A short residence 
will demonstrate that nearly 500 years of experience 
with the unpleasant features of life in the West Indies 
have been crowned by a survival of the fittest in house- 
furnishing as in other matters. 

Austrian bent-wood furniture, and also wicker-work 
and willow-ware, constitute the main equipment of the 
parlors and living-rooms. Upholstered furniture is 
unknown and undesired, little or no attempt being 
made at decoration except in the matter of embroidery 
and fine hand-made lace-work, with which the’ bed- 
rooms are elaborately supplied. Hundreds of yards of 
crochet-work are used in the embellishment of a single 
canopied bed. This work is the chief delight of the 
Puerto-Rican housewife. 

The walls are for the most part bare, but here and 
there a painting of merit may be seen. The sofa pil- 
low is the one great feature of the home; it is every- 
where, in every conceivable size, shape, and material. 
Ferns of gigantic size and exquisite formation, as well 
as broad-spreading palm leaves, are used to festoon the 
walls and arched doorways. Cut fresh from day to 
day, they render the dark, cool rooms inviting and at- 
tractive. Potted tropical plants in great variety 
abound within and without the house. 

Tiled floors, or artistic combinations of hard wood in 
fanciful designs, are the most popular. Here and there 
a fine rug may be in evidence; carpets are never used, 
however. The houses have no glass in the windows— 
simply lattice-work blinds or inside shutters, without 
shades. The bed-rooms are none too large, and gener- 


as many as fifty servants 
of all grades, who seem 
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to be but \ever-willing - vassals, being found in one 
family. Some are paid; some receive food and shelter, 
as well as raiment: others simply come and go appa- 
rently as they desire of their own volition, but all 
seem contented and happy in their lot. They give 
little trouble, and are faithful to the end. 
In the past the life of the young lady in good cir- 
cumstances has been confined to such narrow limita- 
tions as to approach actual imprisonment. 
Réared in an environment of strictest pri- 
vacy, with a constantly growing restraint 
from the days of the nursery to the budding 
of womanhood, under.the never-ceasing chap- 
eronage of some older 
member of the family or 
a guardian hired for the 
purpose, she is developed 
much after the style of 
a hot-house plant. At an 
early age she is taken in 
charge by a tutor, who 
instructs her in the mere 
rudiments of reading, 
writing, spelling, and 
grammar; at a more ad- 
vanced age she is gener- 
ally sent abroad to some 
convent in Spain or 
France, or is turned over 
to some special instruc- 
tor in music and the dee 
orative arts. As a fin- 
ished product, she is pro- 
ficient in every accom- 
plishment that will ren- 
der her attractive and 
entertaining, but is wo- 
fully deficient in the or 
dinary studies that 


American girls acquire 
in the regular public 
schools. But in many ways she is more 


fitted to grace some social circle than is the 
over-educated American society bud. From 
her birth to her marriage she is ever taught 
that her mission in life is to make herself 
and her home attractive to the man 
who may win her affection. But she is not the mere 
plaything and doll-like toy that she has been repre- 
sented to be; she is simply a loving woman who is the 
product of that good old-fashioned civilization that 
teaches the woman her proper place, and frowns upon 
the latter-day development known as the new woman. 

The courtship of a society girl is a strange and 
weird institution. She is never permitted to be alone 
with her lover. All conversation is conducted in the 
presence of a third party, either the mother or a 
guardian. Her suitor may not address her or converse 
with her upon the street should they meet by chance. 
He may correspond with her, but only through one of 
her parents. He may not even take her to a ball or 
social gathering unless she be accompanied by a chap 
eron. After marriage she is even more hemmed about 
by conventional restrictions than before, some older 
avoman of the husband’s family simply taking the place 
of her former guardian angel. Engagements are en 
tered into only after mature deliberation, and are rare- 
ly broken, as that would be considered a horrible ca 
lamity, from which the girl rarely ever recovers. In 
fact, the whole system is one that is productive of the 
best resulfs, and though the advent of new conditions 
may change it considerably, the old ideas will prevail 
in the general proposition for many generations. 

In dress and in figure the girls display marked taste 
in arrangement and selection. Only light-weight cos 
tumes are worn. Heavy gowns are out of the question. 
But the American hat has captured the country, and 
confections in millinery art have caused the Spanish 
mantilla to be relegated to the memories of the past. 
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ECHOES OF LATE MUSIC 


HE operatic season has gone out in a blaze of 

glory, notwithstanding the disappointing pro- 

phecies of the mid-season, when every worthy 

tenor of Mr. Grau’s forces was literally hors 

de combat. It is another tribute to the in- 
genuity of the famous impresario that he has bridged 
the difficulties of the situation so successfully. This 
was done by bringing out Beethoven's one opera, “ Fi- 
delio,” in which Florestan’s part, if judged by its 
length merely, would be inconsequential; “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” in which very little responsibility 
falls upon the tenor; and Mozart's “ Magic Flute,” 
which calls for more diversified vocal talent than any 
other operatic work. It was in this last work that 
the climax of excellence was attained. The opera 
abounds in beautiful arias for the two principal so- 
pranos, in delicious terzettos for female voices, and in 
rich abiding melodies that lie like arabesques over an 
orchestral accompaniment of rare intricacy and delicacy. 
The opera is as honey to the palate of the musician. At 
no period in the history of musie of the Western Hem- 
isphere has such a superb cast been heard, such a 
beautiful women and such perfection of 
mise en seéne been seen in a single performance. As 
the Queen of Night, Madame Sembrich excelled even 
her most brilliant previous impersonations; and as if 
her incomparable vocal art and charming personality 
were not enough to bewilder and captivate her au- 
dience, the artist gowned the part with unparalleled 
splendor. Her draperies of purple velvet and diaph- 
anous fabrics, soft as the purple night shades, min- 
gled with others of the whitish violet light that may 
be detected in the moon’s rays. She was a most be- 
witching figure as she was the marvellous artist in 
Mozart's fantasia. A complement to Madame Sembrich 


number of 


was Madame Eames, who, draped in Oriental silks 
and jewelled bolero, moved about the stage, a vision 


of delight, singing with unusual zest and freshness. 
Madame Ternina, great artist that she is, consented to 
sing a minor part, bestowing upon it all the care she 
would have devoted to a premier. Monsieur Plan- 
con in the role of Sarastro, which was last sung in 
New York by Emil Fischer, was superb from a pic- 
torial as from a musical standpoint, and the rich hu- 
of Giuseppe Campanari, supplemented by Pini- 
Corsi’s character study, was a notable feature of this 
unique operatic event. 

The recent performance at Carnegie Hall of Pales- 
trina’s Stabat Mater, Improperia, and Gloria Patri by 
the Musical Art Society, supplemented by a chorus of 
eight hundred voices from the People’s Choral Union, 
will be remembered as one of the delights of the musi- 
cal year. The two choirs rendered the famous Gloria 
antiphonally, the Choral Union from the high baleony 
responding to the Musical Art Society on the stage. 
It is about three hundred and twenty-five years since 
Palestrina, created of the Pontifical Choir, 
wrote his famous Stabat Mater for the Sistine Chapel. 
Probably at no time in its history has the composition 
heen rendered with such august vocal splendor. Too 
bh cannot be said of the influence for good of such 
organizations as the Musical Art Society, and of the 
value to a community of a scholarly enthusiast like 
Frank Damrosch, its leader. During the season now 
closing Mr. Damrosch has been the interpreter of musi- 
eal art’ of the highest type. Besides the composition 
by Palestrina, the Musical Art Society, under his di- 
rection, has given Alessandro Scarlatti’s “Tu es Pe- 
trus” and Bach's celebrated “ Trauerode.” As director 
of the Oratorio Society, Mr. Damrosch has also given 
for the first time in New York (the second presenta- 
tion in America), and under most dignified cireum- 
stances, Bach's Mass in B minor. The latter is a com- 
position which contains an inealeulable aggregation of 
musical beauties, and from the first note of the score 
compels the devotional spirit of even the most blasé, 
It aroused an enthusiasm beyond description. One 
heard unusual orchestral effects and combinations 
which modern musie-writers have ceased to employ or 
fail to appreciate, interspersed between majestic fugues 
and rare pastoral passages. The performance was 
marked by the introduction of instruments unknown to 
present-day music-lovers. In order to produce the 
work with the exact tonal balance devised by the “ Fa- 
ther of Modern Music,” Mr. Damrosch divided his in- 
strumentalists aceording to the ratio employed by 
Bach and including two oboes d’amores. The latter, a 
favorite instrument in Bach's day, but now obsolete, 
possesses an exquisitely quaint and even plaintive 
voice, pitched exactly a minor third below the oboe of 
to-day. Its quality is peculiarly piquant and insists 
upon a recognition of its individuality. The two in- 
struments heard at the recent performance were made 
expressly for this occasion, and the players to whom 
they were intrusted have been in special training for 
months. 

The keenest interest has been centred upon the 
American début of Herr Ernst von Schuch, one of the 
few great conductors of the present day, and for 
twenty-seven years director at the famous opera-house 
of Dresden. Coming in as a “tag” to the musical 
season, and obliged to utilize an already overworked 
orchestra, he has succeeded nevertheless in stirring 
the pulses of even the most critical. Henri Marteau, 
the French violinist, who gives to a Swedish composi- 
tion the psychological significance of a Shaksperean 
reading; Dohnyani, the Hungarian pianist; and Viadi- 
mir de Pachmann—have also appeared within the fort- 
night. AbA STERLING, 


mor 


com poser 





“SMITH COLLEGE STORIES” 


APPY indeed is the college world and the out- 

side world as well, whether members of some 

college alumnz or not, to welcome a book so 

full of college spirit and color as Smith Col- 

lege Stories, by Miss Josephine Daskam, ’98 
(Scribner's). This is Miss Daskam’s first attempt in so 
ambitious a line, but one has often seen her name at- 
tached to short stories and poems in the monthly 
magazines. Especially did every Smith girl who had 
watched her successes in the literary line during her 
four years at college rejoice that the reputation of her 
Alma Mater was in such good hands. 

Attempts have been made before to follow the for- 
tunes of a few prominent girls through the four all- 
engrossing years of a college life, but rarely with any 
great success. The one fault has always been a mis- 
taken idea of the importance of college happenings. 
To a college girl, and consequently to the writers of 
the books, who are usually college alumna, the college 
world seems a very big world and its happenings ex- 
citing; to the outsider they are apt to be exceedingly 
commonplace. The college atmosphere is a picturesque 
one, but it will not make uninteresting events interest- 
ing except to the initiated. 

Miss Daskam seems to have steered clear of this 
danger to a great extent by an effort, as she herself 
states in her preface, to show that the most striking 
characteristic of a college girl is a likeness to every 
other girl. The college world is a small world, but 
after all it is only a small edition of the greater world 
outside, and for the keen observer it is possible to find 
all sorts and conditions of women. The manner in 
which they cope with the difficulties there shows very 
plainly how they will meet the larger problems pre- 
sented for their solution in their later life. 

The stories can be divided with very few exceptions 
into two classes, those in which the author has at- 
tempted to infuse her readers with the Smith College 
atmosphere and those in which she has tried to ana- 
lyze and portray the characters of the typical girls 
who go to make up this little world of seekers after 
knowledge both of life and books. She very appropri- 
ately opens the book with a story full to overflowing 
of local color and true college spirit. At no time is 
Smith quite as much Smith as at the basket-ball game. 
The story is tense with the excitement of the struggle, 
and the reader draws breath only when the contest is 
over. In a burst of enthusiasm she finds herself an 
ardent “ ninety-yellow” and in sympathy with the girls 
individually and as a college. The author could not 
better have brought the reader in touch with the rest 
of the stories, and this is a great point gained. 

In “A Case of Interference” we are introduced to 
the first of the typical girls, a girl who is always to be 
found “ off the campus,” too reserved to find a place 
for herself among the quickly formed cliques ef the 
inner circle, thus losing more than half the life and 
character-moulding that the other girls enjoy. Books 
form comparatively speaking a small part of a college 
training. The rubbing off of the rough edges caused by 
daily contact with a large number of girls who have 
no qualms about rubbing them off and rubbing hard, 
is the best part of the training, and the part that the 
girl off the campus misses sorely. A member of the 
faculty says, in this story: “I do not believe in helping 
girls to their places as a rule. They generally get 
what they deserve.” But Miss Daskam appreciates 
the fact that that is not always true and gives us 
Winifred Hastings as an example of a girl who was 
not solitary because she wished to be so. 

In what I consider the best and strongest story in 
the book, “A Family Affair,” the author has drawn 
in sharp contrast two entirely opposite natures—the 
one, a happy all-round college girl, none too clever, 
but a general favorite and one bound to be pre-eminent- 
ly successful through life, due to no especial merit ex- 
cept a spirit of “home camaraderie”; the other, and 
much the stronger character of the two, the ultra-sen- 
sitive girl, made so largely by the fact that she was 
reared among very common people with instinets for 
better things, which kept her very unhappy. At col- 
lege she started in by misunderstanding every one’s 
motives, and in order to conceal a very sore heart, as- 
suming a haughty and disagreeable manner, which re- 
pelled all would-be friends, who on account of her lit- 
erary genius were many. Miss Daskam gives us a 
vivid picture of this passionate but restrained nature, 
and the story fairly throbs with poor Susan’s strug- 
gles and heart-burns. If one might criticise any of 
Miss Daskam’s types it would be to suggest that they 
are a trifle too typical, not individual and lifelike. 
We become interested in the reserved girl, the clever 
girl, the girl of many resources, and the society girl, 
not in Winifred. Biscuits, Suzanne, or Elizabeth. In 
“A Family Affair.” however, Susan Jackson is not 
only the t¥pe but the living Susan. 

The story entitled “ Diversions” furnishes a brill- 
iant picture of the gay and festive occasions which 
make the whole world, young and old alike, anxious to 
go to college. Some of the most picturesque scenes 
which make an artist’s fingers itch for his brush are 
described with a few strong touches. 

To a college girl of yesterday, to-day, or to-morrow, 
these tales are interesting. The older ones long to be 
a part of it again, and for the younger ones they make 
the waiting the harder; but would not a stranger find 
these tales confusing? Perhaps Miss Daskam intended 
to give us pictures rather than finished stories. In 
this she certainly has succeeded. 

Marrua Cutter (Smith, 97). 





TWO RECENT PLAYS 


HE performance of “ Quo Vadis” at the Herald 
Square Theatre has nothing in it to offend 
the most ardent admirer of Sienkiewicz. Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder, who made the dramatiza- 
tion, with the sanction of the author, has 

kept closely to the story as told in the book. Real- 
izing that the two mightiest levers that move the world 
are religion and love, she has kept these elements al- 
ways in evidence. As over a million copies of Quo 
Vadis have been sold, every one knows the story, so 
it is not necessary to tell the plot. It is sufficient to 
say that Miss Gilder has taken no liberties with Sien- 
kiewicz’s masterpiece, nor has she made the religious 
element at all sensational. She has kept closely to 
the story of Vinicius, the splendid young pagan, and 
of Lygia, under the influence of whose love he was born 
again. Petronius is made much of, and his death at 
his own hand makes a striking stage picture. All of 
Nero’s grotesqueness is brought out, with some of his 
better qualities, and Poppaea is given a prominent 
part. The humor of the piece is furnished by the 
witty tongue of Petronius, the pothouse philosophy 
of Chilo, and the absurdities of Lucan. While there is 
much in this play to touch the deeper feelings of the 
audience, there is also much to amuse. 

Mr. John Blair, who plays the part of Vinicius, 
astonished even his friends by the fervor of his act- 
ing, while the Petronius of Mr. Edward J. Morgan 
was the best thing that he has done in the course of 
his interesting career. He loves the part, and right- 
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FERNANDEZ. EDWARD J. MORGAN. 
ly, for it has lifted him to the highest he has yet at- 
tained. Lygia is the most important part that Miss 
Bijou Fernandez has ever attempted. She looked it, 
and she acted it. Her girlish face and figure, her pa- 
thetic voice and luminous eyes, were made for the 
part. Had she acted it even less well she would have 
scored a success. 

“The Sunken Bell,” styled by the author himself 
“A Fairy Play,” is too instinct with stimulating sug- 
gestions and symbolical color to be accepted by any 
thoughtful spectator as only that. It is a play for the 
closet rather than the stage. Mr. Meltzer’s metrical 
version of the original German into terse, lucid, and 
at times admirably lyrical English, puts the play as 
clearly as its intrinsic vagueness permits. 

Despite beautiful settings of woodland, tender light 
of eve and dawn, the frolicsome play of sprites and 
elves and trolls, and the dreamy music especially 
composed for it by Aimé Lachaume, “ The Sunken 
Bell” is too poetic and symbolically elusive to score a 
popular success. Mr. Sothern had the courage of his 
convictions when he presented such caviare to a 
Knickerbocker audience. 

The intelligent auditor of the play will have a teas- 
ing sense of,a sheen of purpose, with shifting gleams 
of exaltation, prickings of aspiration, and struggles 
with adverse forces which result in frustration! 

It is quite possible that Hauptmann himself grasped 
his motive only with impressionistic indefiniteness, 
and that the evasive significance of its presentment is 
as near as he could reduce his own conception to form. 

The keynote to the play is found in the bell-founder’s 
own words: 

“ _...Whatsoe’er I be, 
Hero or weakling, demi-god or beast, 
I am the outcast child of the bright Sun, 
That longs for home... .” 


Against this Higher Life is seen lined up the prosaic 
human mediocrity from which he breaks away. The 
simple, loving wife and children, the Curate, School- 
master, and Barber. Between them Heinrich is crushed. 
The Sunken Bell in the mere is the perished -ideal 
of his lower life, and the forge reduced to ashes, 
where he strove to fashion the chime that would peal 
forth “The glad new Gospel of the new-born Light,” 
the knell of his higher one. He dies, crying as the 
last words of the play: 


‘Hark!....’tis the music of the Sun-bells song! 
The Sun....the Sun....draws near. The night is 


long.” 
The play was well mounted, and the cast, if not all 
one could wish, creditable. Mr. Sothern acquitted 


himself of a rdle so little like any with which he has 
been associated, in its tragic emotionality, remarkably 
Miss Harned as the lightsome elf Rautendelein 
Her laugh 
BECKET. 


well. 
realized the character quite successfully. 
was one jarring note. Joun J. A’ 














X.—AN UNDRESSED REHEARSAL 


ILLICENT DIXON had called on me unex- 
pectedly, soaked from neck to ankle. I had 

been watching the vertical downpour from my 
window—long, heavy slate-pencils of water 

that rebounded from the pavement in a mist 

a foot high—and listening to the hurrying runnels that 
sluiced the gutters. It was full, uncompromising 
rain, and it thrashed steadily from the invisible col- 
ander that had been a sky an hour ago. Millicent 
stood before me with her hand on the door, half vexed, 
but laughing out of 
her sodden garments. 
“Now don’t _ sit 
there looking at me, 
Mr. Butterfield,” she 
exclaimed, as I ad- 
mired at her plight 
with eyes half closed; 


get me some 
things.” 

I considered 
weightily. 

“I have in the 
house at present,” I 
replied, * several 
morning suits, a Nor- 
folk jacket, evening 
wear, pink silk—” 

She tapped impa- 


tiently with her foot, 
shaking a sliver of 
little drops from the 
hem of her gown. “SOAKED FROM WRECK 
_ “Or, perhaps, fish- ANKLE” 
ing-attire would 

— 

“ Don’t be ponderous. Where’s Caroline?” 

“ Caroline, Miss Dixon, is out with Arthur, and will 
doubtless return in much the same state of rain-water 
as yourself.” 

She disappeared towards Carrie’s quarters, her dress 
making a wet slap on the door as she whisked round. 
I rose to prepare brandy during her absence. 

It should be mentioned that I was confined to my 
room by a slight attack of rheumatism, which my con- 
siderate friends persisted in regarding as gout. As a 
matter of fact the affection was purely muscular, and 
I indignantly repudiated the fuller flavor of the alleged 
complaint. My portliness must not be confounded with 
decadence. 

Disconsolately enough, I had been fingering and sort- 
ing old letters, turning out drawer after drawer of for- 
gotten trifles, and feeling none the younger in conse- 
quence. It was borne in upon me that I had a history, 
or some record of trivialities that passed as such; and 
these little drifted relics of the past had curiously dis- 
counted the glamour of what was going to happen to- 
morrow. Except for the unexpected shower I should 
probably have been left to this melancholy occupation 
all day, and Millicent’s forced visit was very welcome. 

She reappeared in garments of Caroline’s, passable 
in style, but with marked qualifications in the fit. She 
tops Caroline by three inches. I had often wondered 
idly where that three inches was accounted for and how 
it was distributed. I knew now. 

I surveyed her critically. 

“Shoulders not bad,” I remarked, walking round 
her, while she stood at a laughing attention for kit in- 
spection. “ Waist—turn round—hm!—an inch and a 
half at most; all right so long as you don’t lean for- 
ward. Skirt—ah! the skirt—well, well; I’m past such 
things. Really, it’s not bad for an improvisation.” 

“T couldn’t find Carrie’s slippers,” she said, putting 
forward a small foot. 

The skirt had already revealed the silk-clad toes. I 
got her a particularly large pair of my own, brought 
her the brandy, which she drank like a sensible wo- 
man of twenty-eight, placed an arm-chair near the 
fire, and resumed my own seat. Then sought her 
eyes. . 

““Tt was most thoughtful of you, Miss Dixon, to re- 
member an invalid, and to pay such a welcome call. I 
appreciate it. In the rain, too.” 

lrony was wasted on the shameless woman. 
looked at me boldly and laughed. 

“T assure you, Mr. Butterfield,” she replied, “the 
last thing I thought of when I left home was coming 
to see you. But, oh, the rain! Look at it now!” 

I was conscious of the fresh smell of wet pavement 
from where I sat—the window was open. The wheels 
of a hansom went past with a watery swish, the horse’s 
hoofs slapping clear in the deserted street, and the 
stones shone with a cleanness that they had not known 
for a month. 

“ At any rate,” I said, magnanimously, “ you’re here 
for an hour or two—it’s not going to stop yet. You 
may as well make a virtue of entertaining me.” 

She bowed mockingly. 

“It is I who am entertained,” she replied; “ you 
have helped me in a watery dilemma, I am in your 
home, I wear your—” 

I stopped her;. they were not mine. They were Caro- 
line’s. P 

“Slippers,” she continued, crossing them on the 
fender. “I think I'll take Caroline’s place while she’s 
gadding about with Arthur.” : ae 

Again I stopped her; she was not in Caroline’s shoes. 
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“ Besides, Miss Dixon,” I added, “ are you not a little 
premature in offering to be a sister to me?” 

“ Never mind,” she replied, laughing, “ call it house- 
keeper if you like.” 

“The imputation,” I answered, “is monstrous. I 
am a respectable bachelor, and never had such a thing. 
And if | had, she would have appeared before me in a 
fitting state—not a misfitting one.” 

“Then we'd better make it sister after all,” she re- 
turned, “and my first duty is to demand what you 
were doing when I came in.” 

I glanced at the half-sorted piles of notes, cards, an- 
cient invitations, mementos, and the hundred other 
matters which had doubtless been of more or less im- 
portance in their day, and shrugged my shoulders. 

“I know,” said Miss Dixon, “ it is rather dreadful. 
Seems like reading some one else’s letter. Let me help 
you.” 

She put out her hand for the nearest packet. I 
placed my own firmly on hers. 

“ Miss Dixon,” I said. slowly, “who are you, that 
you would plunge thus recklessly into the tied-up part 
of a now reformed bachelor? That particular bundle 
is least of all fit for a sister’s perusal.” 

“If Caroline neglected her duty,” she retorted, “ that 
is no reason I should do the same. I want to see them.” 

“You had better take these instead,” I returned, 
pushing towards her a tray of wedding-cards. 

“ T insist.” 

“You insist?” I replied, in the tone of one speaking 
to a naughty child. “ How. old are you, Miss Dixon?” 

She laughed. 

“TI think I am a good deal older than you, Rollo, in 
this respect; I don’t keep letters as I did when I was 
a sentimental schoolgirl. I destroy that kind.” And 
she nodded towards the bundle. 

“Indeed?” I said. “And why did you not tell me 
sooner? that would have been valuable information to 
me at one time.” 

“ And why?” 

“I might have written a good deal more than I did.” 

“You never wrote anything unfitted for my sheltered 
youth,” she replied, quietly smiling, and burrowing one 
foot deeper into the cavernous recesses of a slipper. 

“I don’t post all I write,” I corrected, “ but I have 
written things that would have amazed a Bassishaw— 
and thought twice about it.” 

“ Bassishaw doesn’t say much in his letters,” she 
said, musingly. She and Caroline were very good 
friends, and there had doubtless been a good deal of 
inter-feminine confidence between them. 

“ But why don’t you post them?” 

“Oh,” I replied off-hand, “ they are experiments. It 
is another way of keeping a diary. Perhaps, after all, 
you may see them if you care to. They are merely 
studies in moods.” 

I untied the packet. 

“Here you are,” I continued; “ Arthur Bassishaw, 
Esq., on the occasion of his engagement to Caroline. 
Good advice—but a little too late. It wouldn’t have 
been taken, anyway, from what I know of His Omnipo- 
tent Youthfulness. Never posted.” 

“It might have been worth while to post it for the 
sake of the reply,” Millicent returned, smiling, “ you'd 
have had something badly written, but very ardent.” 

I shook my head. 

“ Bassishaw’s sword would be a good deal mightier 
than his pen,” I replied. “To see him in the throes of 
composition is a felicity I have hitherto missed. Now 
here’s another: to Caro- 
line, on the same occa- 
sion. That, Millicent, 
cost me some trouble to 
write, and I am afraid it 
showed it—I have only 
one sister, you know. 
Unposted.” 

“That was rather nice 
of you, Rollo,” she said. 

“T should only have 
given myself away,” I re- 
turned. “ Now this, to 
Mrs. Bassishaw, is one 
of two—the other one 
was posted. It was a 
hard alternative. I sent 
the usual nice thing; 
Mrs. Bassishaw would 
understand that. This—” 
I — the envelope— 
“would have appeared 
difficult to a widow still 
young, and still in the 
running with her own 
son.” 
Millicent nodded. 
There were reasons for 
Mrs. Bassishaw’s  con- 
duct which her relatives 
approved and her friends 
condoned. 

“ These,” I continued, 
turning over two or three,” are small ebullitions that 
served their end in leaving me in a better temper; 
and in one at least of them I evaded a state of mind 
in which I was feeling very sorry for myself. It is a 
good game, don’t you think?” 

“ Excellent,” she returned, “from the point of view 
of your future biographer. I suppose you have one 
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eye on the memoir-writer, Rollo. 
equestrian ?” 

I waived reply magnanimously, and went on: 

“Here is one to Mrs. Loring Chatterton; and not 
unconnected with it, one to yourself.” 

“One to me?” she inquired, looking up. 
me? What mood did that exemplify?” 

“T think, Millicent,” I replied, “that I must have 
felt rather a regard for you that evening.” 

She bowed ironically. 

“It is nice to be thought well of,” she replied, 
“even if the regard does stop at the posting-point. It 
was a wet night—lI suppose, or the servants had gone 
to bed?” 

“The fires of the heart, Millicent,” I answered, in 
pompous periods, at which she only laughed, “ are not 
quenched in rain. Yon gutters that run so musically 
could no more—” 

“*Oh, Captain Shaw!’” she sang, softly, “‘ type 
of true love kept under— ” 

I leaned back, tapping the letter with the ends of 
my fingers, and signified my willingness to wait until 
her operatic fervor should have spent itself. * 

“It must have been feverish,” she said, .still laugh- 
ing. “Did it take you long to write?” 

“ About eight years, Millicent,” I replied. 

“And not to be posted after all! Never mind; I 
suppose I shall see it in the biography. I declare, I’m 
almost curious, Rollo. Tell me, is it” She paused, 
and looked fairly and quietly at me, with an odd smile 
on her lips. 

“It is,” I replied,.returning her gaze. 
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“Would you 


care to read it, Milli- 
cent?” 

She rose and went | 
to the window. A cold, 


ed the passing of the 
shower filled the room. 
The heavens were re- 
lenting, and already a 
corner of the leaden 
pall had lifted. Milli- 
cent would probably 
take the opportunity to 
leave. 

“Would you care to 
read it?” I repeated, 
looking over my shoul- 
der. 

She faced round sud- 
denly. 

“No, Rollo,” = she 27 
said, “I should not.” - 

“You are probably 
right, Millicent,” I re- ‘ee 
plied. “ Proposal is a 
venerable — formality; “I SURVEYED HER CRIT- 
but the inevitable ICALLY.” 
scene—” 

She walked back from the window and stood before 
me, dignified in her heterogeneous attire, and perfectly 
serious. 

“T thought you knew better than that, Rollo,” she 
said. “I don’t think there would be any scene; and, 
anyway—I'm not in my first season, you know.” She 
smiled the same queer smile. “ But if you think that 
I should be interested in such a matter merely as an— 
experiment in mood—you wrong me, Rollo; and if on 
the other hand I am to take it in the plainer sense, I 
should like something less warmed-up and out of date. 
You can hardly call it fervid, Rollo, ean you?” 

I admired Millicent in that moment. I rose and took 
her hand. 

“ Millicent,” I said, “I accept your rebuke. There 
is nothing further to be said—just now; but soon—” 

She laughed her accustomed laugh, the same old 
Millicent again. 

“T shall be perfectly willing to consider any repre- 
sentations you may have to make on the subject, Rollo, 
provided they are forwarded in the ordinary course. 
Will you ring for tea?” 
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THREE QUATRAINS 
BY JOHN J. a’ BECKET 
FRUSTRATION 


Man is Desire’s bow: like arrow fleet 
His heart flies singing to Hope’s harvest land: 
But lo! the golden blades, in promise sweet, 
Oft stiffen into Rue for Memory’s hand. 


PROCRASTINATION 


Who sows To-day ‘‘ To-morrow’s” rootless hope, 
And from his Yesterday gleans but a sigh: 
Symbol of him, an epitaph in scope, 
A rose-gray cloud in which young raindrops dry! 


DISCIPLINE 


Hope’s harvest lies, full oft, a mile away: 
Regret’s, alas! but one short rod behind; 

Yet he whose heart shall know Reflection’s sway, 
From each alike its goodly sheaves may bind. 
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© doff their royal state and play 
at being commoners or peasants 
the pastime of kings 
and queens for centuries. Modern 
royalties show the same occasion 
al desire to slip away from the pomp and 
circumstance of their rank, though their 
and adventures, incognito, 
are not apt to be as thrilling as those of 
their predecessors 
The Queen of the Belgians is noted for 
her fondness for these excursions from 
royalty to democracy She slips away 
frequently with a single lady of honor 
and wanders about among the shops, or 
the two make pilgrimages into the coun 
try She is an enthusiastic botanist and 
naturalist, and she has had many amus- 
ing experiences W hen on her excursions 
the fields in search of 
specimens long ago while abroad 
on one of country trips she ap- 
i peasant’s cottage, and being 
hungry, she asked the old woman 
The 
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has been 


experiences 





woods and 


Not 


these 


into 


proac hed 
very 
of the house for something to. eat 

was feeble, and that 
not milk the cow, and that her 
daughter would not return till night- 
fall. The Queen promptly said she would 


peasant said 





THE QUEEN 


OF THE BELGIANS. 


do the milking, and, going with her maid of honor to 
the field where the cow was pastured, she soon filled a 
quart measure. Returning, she helped the feeble old wo- 
man to set out black bread and the bare 
table. After partaking of the frugal meal she paid 
the peasant generously in gold and went her way. The 
old woman probably never knew whom she had shel- 
tered beneath her humble roof, and the Queen took 
great delight in relating the occurrence. 

Queen Marguerite of Italy also loves to go about in 
cognito, and in this way indulge her great fondness for 
mountain-climbing and _ bicyele-riding. When she 
travels in the Alps she goes as a commoner, and very 
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THE PRINCESS OF WALES AND HER HOUND, “ALEX.” 


few learn her identity. She stops at chalets for the 
night, sharing the simple food of the Alpine folk, and, 
as her costume is in the simplest style, she passes for 
anything but a queen. When she began to ride a 
bicycle it was her habit to go into the royal park un- 
attended. On one of these solitary wheeling trips she 
was unceremoniously arrested by a royal guard and 





“CARMEN SYLVA,” ROUMANIA’S QUEEN. 


conducted, in spite of her protests, before the captain 
of the force. The guard laughed at her statement of 
her identity, considering it an evidence of a particu- 
larly bold imposition. At headquarters, however, he 
was told of his blunder by his horror-stricken captain, 
who promptly recognized his royal mistress. Queen 


Marguerite asked that the offender 
should not be discharged nor punished, 
and as he prostrated himself at her feet, 
she gave him a gold coin with her face 
upon it, laughingly advising him to 
study it well, that he might recognize 
his Queen when he saw her. 

The democratic instincts of the Queen 
of Roumania are well known to all who 
have read her writings, published over 
the pen name of Carmen Sylva. She has 
a very poetic and sentimental nature, 
and delights to go about incognito among 
the peasants of her country in search 
of humble romances in real life. She 
has more than once in this way come 
upon charming stories that she has 
afterwards written out for the world to 
read. On these excursions among the 
peasants she wears their native costume 
and speaks perfectly their native patois. 

The Princess of Wales cannot be said 
to have any democratic instincts, but 
she too loves at times to cast aside the 
burden of her rank. She has travelled 
much through Wales with only one at- 
tendant, visiting the poor and sick and 
ministering with her own hands to their 
wants. At one time she watched by the 
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side of a dying woman while her daughter went to call 
the priest, her rank being unknown to the sufferer. 
The Princess is much interested in the breeding of 
dogs, and her kennels are under her own supervision. 
Her dogs have taken many prizes and blue ribbons at 
bench-shows. A Borzoi hound that she owns ranks as 
the finest in the world. It was given to her by the late 
Czar of Russia, and it was one of the first of its kind 
brought into England. This beautiful hound aeccom- 
panies the Princess in all her walks about the parks 
of Sandringham, or through the surrounding country. 
The picture here given shows her Royal Highness at 
Sandringham with “ Alex,” the hound, beside her. 
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N the Metropolitan Opera House the past week was 

made the greatest effort in the cause of charity 

that has ever been made in New York State—the 

Children’s National Easter Festival, given under the 

auspices of the Cuban Orphan Society of New York 
city. The aim of the entertainment was to add to the 
fund already raised by this society and put to admi- 
rable use in alleviating the deplorable condition of the 
children of Cuba. The building was transformed into 
an international camping-ground, Ttalian and Mexican 
gardens, foreign streets, Dutch windmills, gypsy camps, 
fountains, and palm-groves—all sorts of artistic ar- 
rangements to make the scene as charming as possible. 
The Dewey Arch and a big United States battle-ship 
were rivals in the public favor. 

Beginning at the left of the booth representing the 
United States, the entrance of which was the arch it- 
self, and fringing the main avenue, were the following 
booths, filled with articles characteristic of the coun- 
tries they represent: the Alaskan and Indian Terri- 
tories, Ireland, England, Scotland, and Wales, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico. The gypsy camping-grounds headed 
the line on the left, followed by Austria, Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Philippine Islands, and 
Hawati. The Argentine Republic stood between the 
United States and the Alaskan Territory; Brazil oe- 
eupied a place between the United States and the gypsy 
camping-grounds. The Italian and Mexican gardens 
and booths stood, respectively, in front of England on 
the left and Germany on the right. Next, the windmill 
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of Holland and the pagoda of China faced each other 
the main avenue. Then came the street in 
France directly after the windmill, and the street in 
old Japan after the pagoda. A Colonial tea-room, a 
studio, and refreshment-rooms supplemented the at- 
tractions of the booths. 

The interest with which the newsboys have taken up 
the work is a strong evidence of the ready sympathy of 
the young folks of America for the little Cubans. The 
newsboys have a reputation of receiving speakers very 
coolly; they have even been known to request persons 
addressing them to hold off if their subject was not 
sufficiently interesting to the listeners. The member 
of the society who approached these young autocrats 
very tactfully prefaced her remarks with some enter- 
taining stories of Cuban animals and insects, as, for 
example, the tendency of the toads of the island to 
creep up the outside walls of a house, work their way 
inside, and gently drop upon the innocent sleepers 
within. This was a subject fully within the compre- 
hension of her audience; they grew enthusiastic, ap- 
plauded, cried for more—and she gave them the story 
of the Cuban children. The success of her talk was in- 
stantaneous. There were no requests to desist. The 
boys crowded about her and began offering their ser- 
vices with prodigal generosity. “ Ma’am,” shouted one, 
approaching her with clinched fist and arm bared— 
“Ma’am, I’m Sheehan, Jim Sheehan, prize bag-puncher, 
and I'll give yer a show. Me and Joe ’ll give it. Won't 
we, Joe?” Joe, from the circle, cried, “ Yes,” and the 
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entire assembly announced an intention of attending 
the entertainment. 

The entire management of this great undertaking 
was swung into action under the guiding hands of men 
and women fully equipped for the work. General 
Francis V. Green was chairman of the committee of 
management; Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell had charge 


of the music and entertainment; the committee of 
arrangement and decorations was under the super- 


vision of Messrs. J. Q. A. Ward and Charles R. Lamb, 
originators of the Dewey Arch, assisted by Miss Elea- 
nor Boese and the artists of New York city. Mrs. 
Mary Hatch Willard, chairman of the festival commit- 
tee, has addressed over a thousand people at parlor- 
meetings, explaining the aim of the society and giving 
a brief résumé of what it has done and what, with the 
proceeds of this entertainment, it expects to do. 

The investigations of the society have revealed a 
condition of affairs in Cuba which demands prompt re- 
lief. The war killed 600,000 natives in eighteen months; 
their children are destitute and suffering at the mo- 
ment, and have only the future in education, and that 
their new guardians can give them. 

During the last six months the society raised $40,000, 
which enabled them to send twelve trained nurses to 
Cuba, under the supervision of Miss Laura D. Hill, an 
experienced Red Cross nurse. These women established 
the Children’s Home in Remedios, where 400 children 
are being clothed, fed, and educated. 

WIntrrep Lee WENDELL. 
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Being the seventh paper of the BAZAR’S great series “ Wo 
men of the Bible.” Others to appear in the future are by BISH 
OP POTTER, BISHOP DOANE, and PRESIDENT W. H. 
P. FAUNCE, of Brown University. 


HE story of Hannah isa harp note of the immortal 
triumph of patience. She furnishes a beautiful 
proof that out of the most untoward circum- 
stances, even those of a home full of jars, there 
may come characters of such fine type as are sure 

to bless the world. The outline touches of her life, som- 
bre and mouruful at first. but radiant with faith and hope 
at the last, form the fitting introduction to the narrative 
of the career of her great son Samuel in his combined 
character of judge and prophet of Israel, 

Hannah was one of the two wives of a Hebrew named 
Elkanah. He belonged to the tribe of Levi, and to one 
of the most honorable families of that priestly portion of 
Jacob’s progeny—the Kohathites. They lived at the close 
of the period of the judges, and had their home in a village 
called Ramah, or Ramathaim-Zophim. This place was 
situated in the highlands of central Palestine known as 
Mount Ephraim—the name given to the series of mountain 
ridges which occupy the southern part of the territory as- 
signed to the tribe of Ephraim after the conquest of the 
land under Joshua, but which also extend southward into 
the confines of ‘little Benjamin.” 

The name Hannah in Hebrew has the beautiful and at 
tractive meaning ‘‘ gracious” or “‘ graciousness,” and by 
a slight change becomes the smoother Ann, Anne, or 
Anna. ‘This last name touches the classic world with 
keen interest. It is the name given by Virgil to the twin 
souled sister of the lovelorn Queen Dido. Anna is thus 
introduced at the beginning of the fourth book of the 
Hucid 
And now Aurora from the heavens had rent the mist apart, 
Sick-souled her sister [Anna) she bespeaka, the sharer of her heart 


The Hebrew times of Hannah were dark with confusion 
depression, and gloom. The government, if such it could 
be called, was administered by Eli, who united in himself 
the offices of judge and high-priest, but who, on account 
of the growing infirmities of age, was assisted by his twor 
degenerate and profligate sous, Hophni and Phinehas. 

Hannah's experience in the mountain home of the fam 
ily at Ramah was one of great sorrow and bitterness. 
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Upon her seemed to rest the burden of an opprobrium 
deemed wellnigh unbearable by all Hebrew women—she 


was barren. This grief was made the more bitter when 
her husband took Peninnah as a second wife Her agony 
grew intense as the years passed: for 


Peninnah had children, but Hannah, had no children 


That which alone was sufficient to bow her spirit was 
made the harder to bear by becoming the target of the 
jeslousy of Peninnah, who now made her rival's life at 
home « constant fret through her frequent tantalizing of 
Hannah for being childless. An additional degree of poig 
nancy wus given to this domestic affliction by the heart 
lessness of Peninnah on the occasion of the yearly relig 
ious feasts at Shiloh, about fourteen miles distant, whither 
the family annually went to offer sacrifices and gifts. On 
these visits to the sacred tabernacle Elkanah was accus 
tomed to gladden the members of his household with 
special favors, and partly because of his special affection 
for Hannah, and in part because of her sorrow, he would 
give to her a double or extra portion. This well-deserved 
and well-intended kindness stirred to special vehemence 
the anger of Peninnab, who, in the midst of the sacred 
environments of Shiloh, and at the very time of the chief 
religious functions of the whole year, would break out 
upon Hannah with her cruel chidings and reproaches 
Thus was Hannah year after year robbed of the refuge 
from pain and of the comfort for her afflicted soul, such 
as should have been afforded her within the walls of he: 
home and at the shrine of devotion in the sanctuary. 

On one of these occasions the iron of her adversary’s 
scorn had pierced her beyond endurance. While still 
smarting from the fresh thrust of jealousy, which de 
stroyed the relish for food, and after an ineffectual though 
tender effort on the part of Elkanah to comfort her, Han 
nah seeks relief in prayer to Jehovah at the tabernacle 
Her self-control and considerate thoughtfulness for others 
appear in the fact that, while she had no heart for the 
festivities in which the whole family and probably groups 
of other families were engaved, she did not absent herself 
from them, but waited until her going to the tabernacle 
would interfere with no social function due to the other 
members of the company. The burden of her prayer is 
the concentrated desire of her whole life—a desire that 
vathered new intensity with the seeming denial of its 
fulfilment for many years. She 

prayed unto the Lord and wept sore, 
and this was her vow: 

O Lord of hosts, if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction of thine 
handmaid, and remember me, and not forget thine handmaid, but wilt 
give unto thine handmaid a man child, then I will give him unto the 
Lord all the days of his life, and there shall no razor come upon his 
head. 


Eli, the high-priest, whose dimness of perception made 
him purblind to the glaring sins of his sons, was a dull 
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observer of this scene, for he marked the external conduct 
of Hanoah during her prolonged prayer, and seeing her 
lips move, but hearing no vocal prayer, he suspected her to 
be under the influence of wine, and charged her with this 
unseemly violation of the sacred place. But his sluggish 
mind is opened to the real fact upon her spirited, yet calm 
and courteous, defence of herself from the wrongful im- 
putation: 


No, my lord, Iam a woman of a sorrowfal spirit: I have drunk nei- 
ther wine nor strong drink, bat have poured out my soul before the 
Lord. Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial: for out of 
the abundance of my complaint and grief have I spoken hitherto. 


Whereupon Eli spoke to her a word of peace; but the 
spirit of peace had already come to her heart, for it is re- 
corded that she 


went her way, and did eat, and her countenance was no more sad. 
Her faith had prevailed, and 
she bare a son and called his name Samuel, 


which means “ heard of God.” 

Hannah's fidelity to her vow to God does not permit 
her to enjoy the sweet and tender ministries of mother- 
hood to the little boy beyond the period when it would be 
necessary that the ‘child be weaned.” Into these few 
years, probably three or four, what a richness and inten- 
sity of maternal affection and vigilance must have been 
comptessed! With what chary self-care did Hannah drive 
sicep from her eyes, lest unnecessary slumber should even 
for an hour rob her of the vision of the boy who was so 
long in coming to her embrace, and whom she would so 
soon with trembling gladness yield up to the life and ser- 
vice at the tabernacle of Shiloh. But her obedience was 
a part of her faith, and 
when she had weaned him, she took him ap with her.... and 
broaght him ante the house of the Lord in Shiloh. 


And to Eli she said: 


‘ 

For this child I prayed; and the Lord hath given me my petition 
which I asked of him. Therefore also I have lent him to the Lord; 
as long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord. 


She who had been sublime in faith at the darkest time 
of her adversity is still sublime in faith at this culmina- 
tion of her prosperity. He who had granted her prayer 
at the depth of her soul's bitterness would safely keep 
and graciously lead the child of promise. 


HANNAH'S THANKSGIVING PSALM 


That which to the merely natural view would have 
seemed the hour of fainting or collapse, at the realization 
that the hour of fipal separation from the child had come, 
became to the lofty soul of the mother the hour of her 
spiritual triumph. Her song has been the admiration of 
succeeding generations, and forms ‘‘one of the golden 
links which connect the song of Sarah on the birth of 
Isaac with the Magnificat of the Blessed Virgin.” This 
psalm of spiritual victory is worthy of a setting which 
conveys the poetic effect of the Hebrew in its character- 
istic parallelism—that peculiar balancing of clauses over 
against one »nother to which Professor Ewald has given 
the name of ‘ thought-rhythm.” A rendering that pre- 
serves the sisiplicity and force of the original 1s that given 
by the scholarly Terry 


Joyful is my heart in Jehovah, 
Exalted my horn in Jehovah; 
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Opened wide is my month over mine enemies, 
For I have rejoiced in thy salvation. 

None is boly as Jehovah, for there is none besides thee, 
And no rock is as our God. 

Continue not to speak arrogance, arrogance ; 
Impudence bas gone forth from your mouth ; 
For a God of knowledge is Jehovah, 

And with bim actions are weighed. 

Bow-herves are dismayed, 

And tottering ones are girded with power. 

Full ones with bread are hired, 

And hungry ones cease (from labor); 

While the barren has borne seven, 

And she of many children pines away. 

Jehovah kills and makes alive, 

Brings down to Sheol and brings up. 

Jehovah makes poor and makes rich; 

He humbles, also he exalts, 

He lifts from the dust the poor, 

From the dunghill he exalts the needy, 

To cause them to sit with nobles, 

And a throne of glory gives them as a possession. 
For to Jehovah are the pillars of the earth, 

And he sets upon them the world. 

The feet of the pious ones he will guard, 

And the wicked in darkuexs shall be dumb ; 

For not by strength shall a man become mighty. 
Jehovah!—they shall be dismayed who contend against him. 
Above him in the heavens he shall thunder. 
Jehovah shall judge the ends of the earth, 

And shall give strength to his king, 

And exalt the born of his anointed. 


Beginning with the outburst of her heart's exalted hap- 
piness, Hannah ascribes the fulness of her joy to Jehovah 
as its source, From the narrow basis of her own deliver- 
ance as an individual instance of the mercy and might of 
Jehovah she rises to a broad vision of the universal provi- 
dence and guardianship of the Lord in behalf of ail those 
who put their trust in him. Human power and worldly 
position and wealth are not the measure of true success; 
but oneness of will with God, and a faith that ‘lends its 
realizing light,” raise the mind and heart above the con- 
fines of a selfish life,and make their possessor a partner 
with the innumerable saints of God, and a sharer both in 
the sacrifices and in the triumphs of Him who brought 
salvation to the world. 

Her love was not obliterated or even obscured. It was 
rather absorbed or taken up into the regnant passion of 
her soul in its complete surrender to the divine purpose. 
The life-long devotement of Samuel to the Lord in his 
special separation as a Nazarite opened a large vista for 

annah’s future, and though she returned to the home at 
Ramah and rejoiced in the gift of children born after- 
ward, her chief and highest interest remained centred in 
the career of her first-born. 


But Samuel ministered before the Lord, being a child, girded with 
a linen ephod. Moreover his mother made him a little cvat, and 
brought it to him from year to year, when she came up with her hus- 
band to offer the yearly sacrifice. 


The excellencies of the great men of all times have usu- 
ally been foreshadowed, if not exemplified, in the charac- 
ters of their mothers. Jochebed was the guardian of her 
infant boy from the edict of Pharaoh, and the boy became 
the guardian of Jethro’s flocks, and then the shepherd, 
guide, and law-giver of the nation in its great exodus and 
wilderness march. Elizabeth, who, with her busband 
Zacharias, 











TO MEET LIFE’S 
THE TEETH 

PART of the human body that seems least cal- 
culated to stand the wear and tear of the work 
put upon it is that devoted to mastication. 
Teeth should have been formed upon the prin- 
ciples of the “One-Horse Shay,” to last a 
hundred years to a day. Instead, they often give out 
before their owner has passed half of the allotted 
threescore years and ten. In many cases this is not 
due to any inherent quality or lack of quality in the 
teeth themselves, but rather to want of care on the 
part of the owner or of his parents. One’s ancestors, 
too, are responsible for certain undesirable character- 
istics in teeth, such as color, form, and tendency to de- 
cay. It is interesting to observe how little peculi- 
arities are thus transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. The crowding and overlapping of the teeth 
are seen in some families, while in others the sharp- 

pointed “ dog teeth,” as they are called, oceur. 
Children’s teeth should be looked after from the 
time they first show themselves until the second set 
has appeared and reached perfected growth. The food 
should contain the elements necessary for the proper 
development of the teeth. A frequent cause of defect- 
ive teeth is the use of bread made from finely milled 
flour instead of that containing the gluten of the 
wheat. With children, as with grown persons, any 
disturbance in any part of the body is soon indicated 
in the teeth. Digestive difficulties, or any interfer- 
ences with the bodily functions, prevent the normal 
evolution of the teeth, or have a tendency to hasten 
their decay. It is only recently that constitutional de- 
fects, as shown by the teeth, have been recognized, and 
their influence properly estimated. Poor teeth, which 
are the concomitant of poor health, are due more often 
to the condition of the system than to the use of medi- 
cines, though the latter cause is frequently attributed. 
Children’s first teeth now receive attention to a de- 
gree that was formerly quite unknown. Modern den- 
tistry strives to keep them in place as long as possi- 
ble. This, first, because they preserve the shape of 
the jaw, permitting it to grow before the appearance 
of the second teeth, and giving thereby to the latter, 





was righteous before God, walking in all the commandments and 
ordinances of the Lord blimelese, 


was the chosen one of God to whom was given the honor 
of motherhood to him who was ‘‘ more than a prophet” 
—the harbinger of the gospel itself. The genius and in- 
tellectual sweep of Goethe were foretokened in the many- 
sided brilliancy of Frau Rath. Hannah's faith found its 
largest fulfilment not in the birth and infancy of her first- 
bora son, but in the purity and strength of the a, 
judge and his illustrious career as the restorer of the na- 
tion. The answer to Hannah’s intense and continued 
prayer was not merely in the gift of the child, but also 
and more especially in the prayerfulness of Samuel, and 
his potent spiritual rule over the fortunes of the revived 
and unified Israel, and in his personal influence, which was 
projected through all the succeeding alternations of ad- 
versity and prosperity of that wonderful people. 

The position of Hannah among the women of the Bible 
assumes greater importance and honor as there comes into 
view the similarity of her song of thanksgiving to that 
which breaks forth from the heart of the virgin mother 
of Jesus. The resemblance is so striking in several parts 
of these psalms of triumph as to leave no doubt that the 
Magnificat, though loftier in its mould, milder in its tone, 
and wider in its vision, was in no small degree modelled 
upon the song of Hannah. Hannah's sweet words had 
floated along the aisles of all the intervening ages, and 
caught the ear of the mother of Jesus. The picture of 
the humble home in the Galilean town of Nazareth, in 
which Maury had her birth and early training, would doubt- 
less include among its choicest treasures the manuscript 
vellum copies of portions of the Old Testament —. 
Mary was without doubt familiar, too, with the public 
reading of Moses and the prophets in the Sabbath service 
at the sypagogue—the same one made famous by the sub 
sequent visit of Jesus and his announcement of the evangel 
of Isaiah as fulfilled in himself. With great certainty it 
may be assumed that Mary herself was purticularly inter- 
ested in those portions of the Scripture attributed to the 
worthy women of her own race, and that the songs of 
Miriam, of Deborah, and of Hannah were loved and com- 
mitted to memory. How fitting that the maid of Naza- 
reth, instructed in the oracles of divine truth, of which 
her people were the guardians, should interweave with 
the sublime melodies of her unique exaltation some of the 
more forceful and beautiful strains from the psalm of the 
mother of the seer of Ramah! 

The general resemblance between these two leading 
Hebrew poems is readily seen, and the points where they 
blend are of especial interest. A parallel arrangement 
will perhaps bes§ show the 


POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE BETWEEN 
MARY'S SONG HANNAH'S SONG. 
My soul doth ‘magwify the Lord My heart rejoiceth in the Lord, 


And my spirit hath rejoiced in Mine horn is exalted in the 
God my Saviour. Lord. 


AND 


He hath showed strength with 
his arm; 

He hath scattered the proud in 
the imayinatiow of their 
hearts. 

He bath put down the mighty 
from their sente, 

And exalted them of low degree. 

He hath filled the hungry with 
good things; 

And the rich he bath sent empty 
away. 


The bows of the mighty men 
are broken 

And they that stumbled are gird- 
ed with strength. 

The Lord killeth and maketh 
alive; 

He bringeth down to the grave 
and bringeth up. 

They that were full have hired 
out themselves for bread; 
And they that were 

ceased. 


hungry 








WEAR AND TEAR.—A4y Dr. Grace Peckham Murray 


through prevention of crowding, a chance to develop 
properly. Again, they should be kept to spare their 
successors just so much use. Children’s teeth should 
be carefully cleansed from the moment of their ap- 
pearance. The teeth of infants may be kept clean by 
the use of a soft cloth dipped in some antiseptic so- 
lution, like listerine, or saturated solution of boracie 
acid. As soon as possible a tiny brush should be used. 
A child must be looked after’ to see that he applies the 
tooth-brush in an effective manner. The mouth should 
be rinsed with a disinfecting fluid after every meal. 

The second teeth should be carefully and constantly 
watched to see that they are growing in properly; and 
any imperfections noticed should be properly treated 
by the dentist. It must be borne in mind that this 
is not a matter of cosmetics, but a means to preserve 
the teeth, for teeth that crowd upon one another, or 
are irregular, are not durable; the food becomes 
lodged in the irregular crevices, thereby favoring de- 
cay. The period in which the decay of the teeth is 
most rapid is from six to eighteen years of age. This 
is the time, too, when the owners of the teeth are the 
most careless in looking after them, and least appreci- 
ate the necessity for it. 

A certain amount of work is allotted to the teeth, 
which, if withheld, affects their durability. The tar- 
tar will collect more rapidly on the teeth which are 
not called into use in mastication. Crusts of bread 
are excellent for the gymnastics which the teeth re- 
quire. Extremes of heat and cold are injurious to the 
teeth; the enamel is injured by a rapid change from 
very hot to very cold food. Acids, too, when taken too 
strong, are deleterious to the teeth. The medicines 
that injure the teeth are few in number and easily re- 
membered. They are liquid preparations of iron and 
the mineral acids; these should be taken through glass 
tubes, and should always be well diluted with water, 
for when sufficiently strong to injure the teeth, they 
are too concentrated to be taken into the stomach 
without harm. Sweets and candies are injurious be- 
cause the particles which become lodged between and 
about the teeth very quickly ferment in the heat of the 
mouth, a process that favors decay. 

The paramount necessity for the preservation of 


the teeth is that they be kept clean, to a point that few 
either dream of or accomplish. If this were done, the 
teeth themselves would last through the time during 
which they are required. The dentist of to-day, after 
he has removed the tartar and accumulations that, in 
spite of your vigilance, have been deposited, and brush- 
ed each tooth equally on the labial and lingual side 
with his tiny brush, which can go into all the cracks 
and crevices, as it is propelled by a machine that 
makes it revolve rapidly, gives an object-lesson as 
to what is necessary in this respect. It would be 
a saving of money and tooth structure to visit the 
dentist at least once a month for this purpose. In the 
mean time the tooth-brush that one wields himself 
should be soft, not too large, and it should be kept 
tuoroughly disinfected, and renewed at least once a 
month—preferably oftener. The points of the bristles 
become worn, and in a short time wound the gums. 
The matter of tooth powders, tooth pastes, and mouth 
washes is very important. Needs vary with the indi- 
vidual, and each should learn from the dentist that 
which is best adapted to the conditions of his or her 
mouth and teeth. 

The teeth themselves may not decay, and may bid 
fair to last as long as there is any need of them, but 
the gums may recede and the bony sockets which hold 
the teeth become absorbed to a degree that the teeth 
become loosened and finally have to be removed. The 
cause of this trouble is an obstinate inflammation 
around the teeth, known as Riggs’ disease. The den- 
tists strive to combat this condition, often in vain. 
The gums become loosened and pockets are formed, ex- 
tending in some instances nearly to the roots of the 
teeth. The difficulty to keep these clean is very great, 
for every time anything is eaten they become filled, 
the food remaining to keep up an irritation. Gouty 
persons are much more liable to this condition than 
are others. Treatment should begin at the first indi- 
cation of trouble, when it is often possible to arrest the 
disease, and prevent the teeth from loosening. When 
the prevention of Riggs’ disease is thoroughly under- 
seek: and the art of keeping the teeth thoroughly 
clean is practised, it will be very uncommon for the 
teeth to perish before life’s pilgrimage is accomplished. 
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EN years ago an experiment in industrial educa- 

tion was begun in the Bubies’ Hospital, New 

York, which has been so successful that at least 

six institutions in different parts of the country 

have adopted it. This was the establishment of 
a school for training nurses in the care of infants and 
young children. The importance of the work may be 
measured by the appreciation which it has received from 
the public. The Babies’ Hospital is one of the smallest 
in the city, only thirty-five patients being admitted at a 
time. It is therefore impossible to train more than twen- 
ty-four nurses a year, and for each of these there are nev- 
er less than twenty applicants. As to wages, bo graduate 
of the school has failed to obtain $25 a month after one 
year’s service, and after three or four years many are able 
to earn $35 and $40 a month. 

The term of training is six months, experience having 
demonstrated that a longer residence in hospital! tended to 
make the girls too foud of institution life, and thus to un- 
fit them for work in a private family. A shorter term, on 
the other hand, has been found inadequate not only to 
impart the technical instruction needed, but for that train- 
ing which comes from being under a strict and intelligent 
discipline. 

Applicants must be between the ages of twenty and 
thirty, in perfect health, and able to furnish unquestion- 





HELPING THE CHILDREN AT PLAY. 


able references. At the outset it was rather difficult to 
get enough girls of the right sort to take the training, but 
at the present time there is an average of 150 applicants 
a year from which to choose the twenty-four which the 
hospital can accommodate. During the first five years 
sixty-four per cent. of the graduates came from the city, 
but in the last five years only forty-two per cent. have 
been city bred, the remaining fifty-eight per cent. being 
drawn from a class of country girls who have never before 
lived in service. Of the whole number of graduates, it is 


interesting to learn that only fifteen per cent. are now en- 
gaged in any other work than that for which they were 
trained. The girls receive $5 a month for the first five 
months, and $12 for the last month, which enables them 
to leave the hospital with a little money in their purses. 
Their board and washing are found, and the small wages 
are ample for incidental expenses and to furnish the neat 
blue cotton uniforms, caps, and aprons required. 

The following is the course of instruction: 

1. Infant-feeding. The care of milk, milk sterilization, 
care of bottles, preparation of commonly employed infant 
foods, the general principles of infant-feeding, with rules 
as to quantity and frequency. 

2. Bathing. The daily bath, the use of hot, cold, and 
mustard baths. 

3. The hygiene of the skin. 

4. Care of the nrouth, eyes, and ears. 

5. Nursery hygiene. Ventilation, temperature, cleanli- 
ness, care of napkins, etc. 

6. The training of children in proper bodily habits. 

7. Miscellaneous. The use of the clinical thermometer, 
the making of poultices and oil-skin jackets, the giving 
of enemata. 

8. Simple means of treatment in nursery emergencies. 

9. The rudiments of kindergarten work. 

It will be noted that no medical instruction and no 














lectures on anatomy, physiology, or drugs are included, the 
founders and managers of the training-school being very 
emphatically of the opinion that such instruction renders 
the nursery-maid utterly unfit for the work she is to do, 
and, indeed, threatens to make her a very dangerous per- 
son in the nursery. The simple and fundamental rules of 
hygiene by which a healthy child is kept well and a sickly 
child is made better are daily put before them. A large 
part of the instruction is in the way of demonstration, as 
bathing, dressing, feeding, and handling young children, 





none over the age of three being admitted to this hospital. 
The 7 text-book in use is a quiz, or catechism, written 
especially for the nurses, which covers the ordinary sub 
joe of their work and is studied at spare moments. 

here are, besides, informal talks by the superintendent, 
not alone on the topics included in the course, but on 
dress, personal habits and deportment, responsibility, 
rights and duties, and questions of relation between em 
ployers and employed. In the last connection it may 
be said that Miss Wheeler, the efficient superintendent of 
the training-school, takes a great interest in. the welfare 
of each graduate, and in all cases where complaints are 
made by employers summons the girl to a searching in- 
qiry and explanation of the causes of dissatisfaction. 

he first year of private service is, in a sense, a probation- 
pe one, and until its expiration the hospital pin, a badge 
of honorable service, is not bestowed. 

A description of the training may fitly close with a 
reference to the model nursery, in which each nurse serves 
for two weeks before graduation, having there the exclu- 


- sive charge of one infant. The room is as completely and 


as daintily fitted up as a nursery in a refined home, and 
the work in it is carried on precisely as in a private family. 
Even the kitchen is separate from that of the wards, and 
the nurse in charge takes care of the room, prepares the 
baby’s food, washes its napkins, attends to its bath, ex- 








THE BABY HAS INTELLIGENT CARE. 


ercise, sleep, and daily outing in the baby-carriage; has 
her own nights out, and in every detail follows the rou- 
tine of a private nurse, all under the critical eye of the 
superintendent. No examination could be more severe 
than this two weeks in the model nursery. The girl is 
tested for intelligence, self-reliance, and obedience to past 
instruction, and whatever faults and deficiencies she may 
possess are brought to light while there is yet time for 
them to be corrected. Rueta Cuitpe Dorr. 








ws WHEN DAISY 


HEN dear little Daisy is graduated, unless 
her mother and teacher, and her class as 
well, have hit upon a better plan than has 
been popular recently, the fuss and trouble 
and expense of fitting out the winsome lass 

will not be much less than that involved in a debu- 
tante’s coming out. Miss Daisy will need a white 
frock, elaborately frilled, puffed, tucked, and _ lace- 
trimmed, with garniture of ribbons galore; with the 
frock will go white gloves, white shoes, flowers, and a 
carriage; and the friends of the family, if they fulfil 
the family expectations, will send bouquets, baskets 
of roses, rings, brooches, fans, and all sorts of pretty 
and expensive gifts to the maiden, as they might do 
were she a bride. Her proud and acquiescent father 
will have a deeper pucker than usual between his 
brows, for these gauds must be paid for, and the ex- 
chequer is not over-full; her managing and frugal mo- 
ther will snip off here, and sit up there, and do without 
something herself, and contrive to save a wee bit in 
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every possible direction, to her own self-sacrificing 
best, that Daisy’s outfit may vie with that of the other 
girls. They may have fortunes behind them, and a 
carriage may be a bagatelle in their eyes, to Daisy’s 
people it is a luxury, reserved for weddings and fune- 
rals, but it shall not be denied the child on her Com- 
mencement day. Clerk, or mechanic, or toiling ill-paid 
professional man, the father of Daisy will deny her no- 
thing which her mother declares to be essential to the 
glory of her reception of a diploma. 

In many of our colleges the expense of Commence- 
ment has ceased to be a dread and a bugbear, distress- 
ing to poor students, because custom now ordains that 
every girl shall be graduated in her cap and gown. A 
simple uniform of some sort, inexpensive, yet char- 
acteristic; a simple knot of ribbon, or badge, or se- 
lected flower, would abundantly meet every require- 
ment of the preparatory school, and would be in de- 
cidedly better taste than a toilette involving costliness 
and display. All that is necessary to bring about a 


desirable change in the matter is to make simplicity 
the fashion for our beautiful Daisys to induce them 
to emulate their name-flower, starring the summer 
fields in its exquisite white and gold, and to act, the 
land over, in concert, the girls themselves taking the 
initiative. For a mere affair of show there is not a 
sensible Daisy anywhere who would willingly cause her 
father anxiety, or oblige him to work harder or longer 
than now. And some of our Daisys, if they would 
open their eyes, would see that their mothers are los- 
ing bloom and beauty, are growing very tired, and are 
straining too hard just to procure fripperies for which 
nobody really cares. The reform which is needed 
should be instituted by the schoolgirls in their own 
class-meetings, with the sanction of their class presi- 
dents, under the approving eyes of the school alumne, 
who have gone far enough on to see that there are 
better things at which to aim than extravagance, which 
benefits nobody, impresses few, and entails debt or 
sleepless nights on affectionate parents. 











MISS THIRZA 


ISS THIRZA waved her hand imperiously. In 
her abstraction she had been carried past the 
house, and this fact somewhat nettled her. 





Mrs. Littleby was looking out of her sit- 
ting-room window, and smiled. Miss Thirza 
was more nettled than ever as she retraced the few 


steps to her own front yard, unlatched the gate, walk- 





“THIRZA ATE 


ABSTRACTEDLY.” 


ed up the gravel walk, and let herself in the front 
door. She would usually have gone in at the side 
door. But now it was different. She felt Mrs. Little- 
by’s eyes upon her, and the Littlebys never used their 
front door—never! It had not been opened, she was 
sure, since Lina was married. Oh yes! once, she did 
remember, when the new minister came to town and 
Mrs. Littleby had invited him to supper. 

Neither did the Littlebys ride in the electric cars. 
Only that morning Mrs. Littleby had said so. She, 
Thirza, had been several times. They were very con- 
venient. 

She locked the door with a click. She should feel 
mortified to go in and out of the back door always. 

An odor of biscuit, with just 4 suspicion of scorch- 
ing, filled the little front entry. Thirza sniffed hun- 
grily. “ Riding does make you real appreciative of 
food,” she murmured, as she removed her bonnet in 
front of the little oval glass in the hat-rack and hung 
her wrap on a peg, and proceeded without delay to the 
kitchen. 

‘1 should say those biscuit were more than done, 
Luella. I’m afraid you haven’t looked at them lately. 
They do awfu! fast at the last, and you can’t tend to 
much else, specially when you have a wood fire.” 

She threw open the oven door with a bang and drew 
out the biscuit with a flourish. 

“There!” she exclaimed, triumphantly; 
minute would have burned them black. 
wood is real hot wood, it seems to me.” 

Luella nodded. “ There’s lots of difference in wood,” 
she assented, as they seated themselves at the table. 

Thirza ate abstractedly. Once she started to speak, 
but Luella was attending to a boy who had come after 
milk. When she was seated again Thirza made an- 
other attempt 

“I’m going off,” she announced, abruptly. 
going to take a trip, Luella.” 

Luella ate in silence. “Those Palmer folks been 
after you again to come down there?” she ventured, 
finally. “It’s about time, if they ain’t discouraged; 
and I should think they would be, seeing you never 
take any notice of it except to write and say you can’t 
go just now, but hope to come some time. For my 
part, I should think they'd give it up for good, and I 
wouldn’t blame them one mite if they did.” 

Thirza shook her head; then, with an ill-concealed 
attempt at carelessness, “I’m going to New York.” 


“ another 
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Luella gave a surprised start, and the biscuit in her 
hand dropped onto the table-cloth. It left a little 
grease spot, but for once she did not mind. “ New 
York?” she cried, excitedly. “ What on earth, Thirza 
Thompson ?” 

Her sister smiled easily. “Oh, I just thought I'd 
like to go,” she said. “ I’m going by trolley-cars, you 
know.” 

“ Trolley-cars ?”’ 

“ Yes. You know I’m real fond of riding. I ’ain’t 
ever had enough of it; and I was speaking to a motor- 
man to-day. You know it says you mustn’t ever talk 
to them—it is one of their rules—but I always do, 
and I never noticed but what they seemed real glad 
to have me. I suppose they get lonesome standing 
there all alone and never saying anything. It’s lots 
different from being conductor. They get enough talk- 
ing to of all kinds. But as I was saying, I sat up 
front, and I asked this man what the farthest ride 
was I could take, and he kind of laughed and said 
New York. 

“I thought he was fooling me, but he wasn’t. He 
kept right on, saying how you could go ’way from Bos- 
ton to New York by trolley, except one or two places 
where there wasn’t any tracks, and then you had to 
ride on steam-cars. But ‘twas trolley most of the 
way, anyhow, and folks were doing it lots now. “Twas 
getting to be real stylish. There’d been two parties 
through this morning, and he heard them talking about 
it, and everybody seemed to be trying to do it faster 
or cheaper than the other folks had done. I shouldn't 
try that. It’s dreadful foolish, when you’re trying to 
have a good time.” 

Thirza paused for a moment, and took a swallow 
of tea. 

“1 suppose folks will think it’s dreadful foolish of 
me,” she continued, “ but I’ve made up my mind. J 
made it up just as soon as I heard him tell about it. 
My money’s my own, and I guess I can take it to go 
to New York with if I want to; and I’m going, and 
I’m going to have a real good time.” 

Luella looked at her admiringly. “I should think 
you’d be afraid,” she said. “New York’s a wicked 
place, and you might get lost or have folks try to rob 
you, or something. 1 don’t think you'd better stay 
there any. I suppose you could turn right around and 
come back.” 

Thirza straightened visibly. “ 1 guess I’m old enough 
to look out for myself,” she retorted. “ I look respect- 
able, don’t I, Luella? No one would ever mistrust but 
was a perfectly respectable person, would 
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TROLLEY TRIP 


Luella closely scrutinized the prim yet kindly face 
opposite her, and shook her head vehemently. “ Of 
course you’re respectable,” she declared. “ You're real 
ladylike-looking, if I do say it.” 

“Well, then, I guess | can get along all right,” 
Thirza insisted, as she pushed back her chair and be- 
gan to clear the table. “A woman of my age and re- 
spectability can go anywhere. I’ve heard folks say 
that lots of times, and I’m going to New York by 
trolley. You see!” 


Miss Thirza drew a deep breath of keen delight. 
For two hours she had been speeding over a new coun- 
try. There had been only one change, and now she 
was ensconced in her favorite front seat, her bag 
under the seat, and the wind blowing her hair in little 
gray tendrils about her face~ She had never ridden 
in such a long car before. It gave her a feeling of ele- 
gance, and there wasn’t that monotonous clanging and 
ringing of the bell beneath the motorman’s feet, but 
a whistle instead, clear and sharp like the steam-cars, 
waking echoes all along the way. Miss Thirza felt a 
pride in it as if the acquisition were her own. Surely, 
trolleying to New York was a great success. 

“That was a real nice ride,” she remarked to the 
motorman, as the end of the route was reached and he 
sprang from the platform, crank and gravel-pail in 


hand. “It was dreadful pretty country. Don’t you 
think so? J’d just like to take that ride all over 
again.” 


She looked anxiously from the man to the car ahead, 
fast filling with passengers, and her hand clutched her 
bag and umbrella. 

“The folks who’ve been over it say there ain’t any 
prettier stretch *tween here and New York,” the motor- 
man replied, proudly. “ There’s some real interesting 
places “long back here a way. I could tell you about 
‘em if you go back ‘long with us.” 

Miss Thirza hesitated no longer, but agilely sprang 
from the high step and walked briskly to the other 
end of the car, and shoved her bag into its accustomed 
place. “I’m not in any particular hurry,” she ex- 
plained, “ and that other car was pretty well crowded, 
and I hate a crowd. I can take that ride over again 
just ’s well ’s not, I suppose.” 


It was dark, quite dark, when Miss Thirza reached 
Worcester. She walked past the hotel three times. 
The first time she passed rapidly, as if intent on reach- 
ing a destination a few blocks farther on. Then she 
turned and walked leisurely back, and peered in all 
the way. 


“HER EYES RESTED ON THE OLD MAN.” 











There were no | in the office, which was 
lainly exposed to view through the wide-open doors. 
at recommended it to her. Moreover, a big striped 
cat sat dozing just inside the door. ~This Miss Thirza 
observed as she came by the third time, and it settled 
her mind. She walked in. 

A boy sauntered forward and lazily took the bag 
from her hand. Miss Thirza was somewhat surprised, 
for how did he know that she was going to stay? She 
might be calling in just to ask a question.. But she 
submitted, nevertheless. 

“TI want a room for the night,” 
she announced to the clerk as he 
shoved a book towards her and 
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starting in his blue eyes. “You tell ’em I’m real 
hearty for one my age, won’t you, Hetty?” 

The woman nodded. “ Look out!” she said, as the 
bell rang sharply and the car started. 

“ Why can’t he go, I’d like to know?” Miss Thirza’s 
voice sounded sharply over the woman’s shoulder as she 
settled back in her seat and rearranged her bundles. 

She eyed Miss Thirza a moment. “Too poor!” she 
replied, abruptly. “We ain’t rich. He’s going to be 
poorhouse soon.” 

Miss Thirza arose and waved frantically at the con- 
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head. “Let her go,” he cried to the motorman, and 
the car slowly backed the few rods. 

“ Now, then!” 

He fairly lifted the old man onto the car, which 
started off with a jerk. 

“ You tell him he can ride just as far as he wants 
to, it don’t matter how far, and to just have a good 
time,” Miss Thirza enjoined the woman. “I don't 
suppose he’s ever ridden very many times before?” 

“ He ’ain’t ever been on the cars at all before,” the 
woman confessed. “ He’s wanted to real bad, and was 

terrible interested when they laid 
the tracks, but he ’ain’t never rid- 





thrust a pen into her hand. “I’m 





trolleying to New York, and I’ve 
got to stay here overnight. I hope 
you’ve got a good room for me. I 
want lots of air and a comfortable 
bed. The rest doesn’t matter 
much.” 

The clerk peered at her over his 
glasses, and then wrote a number 
opposite her name. The boy stood 
in waiting and showed her to her 
room. 

It was hot and it was stuffy, 
with only one window opening 
into a court. She stood for a mo- 
ment irresolute on the threshold, 
but the boy assured her it was a 
very excellent room, and there’d 
be plenty of air after the window 
had been up a while. Miss Thirza 
looked doubtful, but allowed him 
to light the gas and depart, after 
unfolding the mystery of the coil- 
ed rope by the window, an expla- 
nation on which she insisted. 

It made her a trifle nervous for 
a moment, but then, it was foolish 
of course. It wasn’t any more 
likely there’d be a fire that night 
than any other, and there never 
had been a fire there, the boy told 
her. They just had to have it 
there because it was the law. 

The room was stuffy indeed, but 
then, breathing fresh air all day 
made any room seem close, and it 
was only for one night. 

She took off her bonnet and un- 
packed her bag; then she sat down 
by the window with its stiff green 
shade and old-fashioned red cord 
and tassel, and gazed about tite 
room. It certainly was a very 
ugly room. The wall-paper made 
her feel queer. Perhaps she'd bet- 
ter not look at it too steadily. 
She wondered if there was arsenic 
in it. She had heard of people 
who had been slowly poisoned to 
death by arsenic in the wall-pa- 
per. She put her hand on the bell. 

Then she changed her mind. If 
she did get some arsenic in her 
system she guessed it would get 
blown out next day, and she 
should have her window open, too. 

The bed looked good and clean. 
It was made well, anyway. She 
crossed the room, folded back -the 
bedclothes, and ran her hand over 
the smooth, hard mattress. “It 
looks real clean,” she congratu- 
lated herself. “I guess I shall 
rest well enough.” 

Nevertheless, it was some time 
before she persuaded herself to 
turn out the gas and go to bed. It 
had been an exciting day and there 
was a great deal to think about, 
and, moreover, there were plans for 
to-morrow to be made. 

She spread out an array of maps 
and time-tables and retraced her 
journey. “I didn’t expect to be 
here to-night,” she confessed, half 
aloud. “ All the other folks start- 
ed from Boston and got ’way 
through to New Haven in one 
day.” Her finger carefully follow 
ed the route. “ And I’ve only just 
got to Worcester,” she _ said, 
thoughtfully. “But then, it 
doesn’t matter. I wouldn’t want 
to go rushing over the country, 
anyway. Those folks must have 
missed a sight. They couldn't 
have seen the house where the 
man who married seven sisters, 
and then one of his wife’s nieces, 
lived. I consider that a very re- 
markable thing to have seen. Lu- 
ella will be interested in that. She 
always likes romantic things.” 

She closed her eyes in reverie. 
“Seven sisters. What relation 
were their children to each other? 
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Wuen all the budded briers break 

To leaf along the thrilling hedge, 
When all the frolic catkins wake 

As south winds stir the sleeping sedge, 
When mated birds in chorus sing, 
And silver bells in chorus ring, 
Oh, then, with quickened hearts we say, 


“In love, our Lord arose to-day.” 
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All hail to Easter! 


When gardens blow to first faint flower, at 
And orchards blush like brides in May, 

When the rathe sun, in waxing power, 
Bepaints a world all golden-gay, 

Then as the bells in chorus ring, 

Hail to spring! 

Lift up the soul to light, and pray: 


“Dear Lord, abide with us this day!” 


den, because we couldn’t afford it. 
Five cents don’t come very plenti- 
ful, you know.” 

Miss Thirza looked thoughtful. 
“Isn’t there somewhere special 
he’d like to go to?” she queried. 
“ Seeing he’s out, he might as well 
go some place except just a ride. 
I’m sure I'd be willing to take him 
most anywhere. I’m going to New 
York, but I’m not in any great 
hurry. I can ride around and see 
the country just ’s well as not.” 

Her eyes rested on the old man 
sitting back with a look of perfect 
happiness on his face. She touch- 
ed his shoulder gently. “ You can 
go anywhere you want to,” she 
said. “I want you to go.” 





Luella was getting nervous. 

Thirza had been gone four days 
and there had been only one postal 
from her, mailed at Worcester. “ I 
think it’s dreadful strange she 
doesn’t write any more,” she cen- 
fessed to a neighbor as she turned 


disappointedly away from the 
empty t-office box. “I expect- 
ed to hear real often, and I’ve 


been over three times a day, and 
there hasn’t been anything but 
just that one postal.” She looked 
very much aggrieved. 

“When folks get ‘way off to 
New York they’re quite apt to for- 
get us folks at home,” the neigh- 
bor insinuated. “I shouldn’t fret 
myself one mite, Luella Thompson. 
I guess Thirza’s old enough to take 
care of herself; and if she enjoys 
going round the country at this 
rate, and staying in big cities like 
New York, and like ’s not going 
to Coney Island and riding on a 
roller-coaster, why, we needn't be 
surprised if she forgets all about 
things at home and keeps her only 
sister in suspense and worrying 
for fear she’s got smashed up or 
something—” 

“You don’t suppose she has? 
Thirza’s real careful always. You 
don’t really think she has got hurt, 
Mis’ Lamson ?” 

“ Being careful doesn’t help one 
when things are going to happen,” 
Mrs. Lamson reassured her. “ You 
‘ain’t read the papers, | suppose? 
You might find something in 
them.” 

Luella hurried off to a news- 
stand. The papers! Why, she had 
never thought of the papers, for 
she had been busy turning a dress 
to surprise Thirza when she got 
home! 

She was busily scanning the col- 
umns for news of any disaster, 
when a car stopped in front of the 
house and Thirza alighted, follow- 
ed by several persons, all strangers 
to Luella. 

“IT wish you’d make some tea 
right off,’ was her sister’s greet- 
ing as she ushered the strangers 
into the parlor. “ And, Luella, the 
best teacups, and the fruit cake, 
and the spoons.” This in an un- 
dertone as Luella vanished. 

“You see, I met these folks out 

Warren,” Thirza explained, 
cheerily, as she passed the cups. 
“That’s where you have to take 
the steam-cars. They were com- 
ing from New York, Luella, just 
opposite from the way I was go- 
ing,and asked me lots of questions 
how to get where, and all that, and 
didn’t seem to know much about 
it. So I said I’d just as lieve 
come back and show them the way, 
and we stop here to get re- 
freshed. We've had a real nice 
trip, haven’t we?” She smiled at 
her new-made friends. 

“ And you haven’t been to New 








Why was the wall-paper—” The 
ears tooted. She gave a start and 
jumped. “Oh, I’m here!” she murmured, looking 
around, startled, and hastily undressing and slipping 
into bed. “I’m taking a trolley ride, and I’ve got as 
far as Worcester and—I’m—going—to—New York.” 


The car was stopping longer than it usually did for 
a passenger, and it caused Miss Thirza to transfer her 
attention from the landscape to the group by the car. 
A little woman dressed in rusty black was being put 
onto the car, and a succession of bundles passed to her. 
“JT wish I was going,” she heard the old man say, tears 


ductor. “Stop this ear, quick!” she commanded, “ and 
go back after that old man. He’s got to go.” 

Meanwhile as she talked the car had stopped. “ Can’t 
go back,” the conductor answered, gruffly, as he started 
to pull the bell. 

“Tt can’t hurt you any,” Miss Thirza insisted. 
“You can make it up just ’s well as not. “Twon’t take 
a minute. He’s standing there now. I wish you 
would.” 

The conductor glanced over his shoulder at the old 
man standing there with the sunlight on his white 


York at all?” Luella demanded, 

when the callers had departed 
amid final instructions from Miss Thirza as to routes 
and transfers. Or Grant’s Tomb, or Central Park, or 
anything?” 


Thirza rocked easily. “ There was the old man,” she 


said. “TI took him up to Fitchburg and back again, 
and— Well, I did a good deal of riding, you see.” She 
drew out her purse. 

“See!” she said, as she held it upside down. Out 


rolled a tintype, some stamps, and a sample of snuff- 
colored silk. “TI didn’t have any left,” she explained. 
Harriet Caryi Cox. 
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Shirt Waists for the Summer Girl 
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Fawoy watt of tacks and embroidery; lace edge on revers, collar, 
aud sleeves 


HE latest news from Paris is rather startling 

as regards skirts. After having been told that 

the close-fitting habit skirts were to be fash- 

ionable no longer, and that only skirts with 

back breadths gathered or laid in single, dou- 

ble, or triple box-pleats were to be worn, some of the 

smartest gowns that have lately been seen have had 

plain backs, and many of the new costumes shown for 

summer are also so provided. Where the entire back 

is not plain and the skirt has a deep apren yoke in 

front, the yoke at the back will be narrow, and the 

effect will be quite plain, with no fulness at all di- 
rectly in the back or over the hips. 

The habit skirts of last season were not, however, 

cut quite as are these skirts, the latter having more 

fulness, which begins, too, nearer the belt at the back. 


The truth of the matter is that the more successful 
dressmakers do not now follow slavishly any very 
marked fashion, but take some pretty design and 


modify it or improve upon it, to suit the wearer, and 
in this way the gown is not simply a reproduction, to 
the exact line, of a style that fashion has dictated as 
correct. At a recent entertainment at which a num- 
ber of new gowns were worn, no less than five dis- 
tinct styles of skirts were seen, alike only in that they 
all fitted close around the hips, were full at the back 
and very wide around the foot, with ruffles and 
flounces and pleatings put inside as well as out, giv- 
ing a finished look to the bottom of the skirt. Ma- 
chine-stitching is still a favorite trimming for cloth 
and heavier weight of materials, while lace, embroid- 
ery, and open-work chenille net are used on the lighter 
fabrics like silk and mousseline de soie. 

Ribbon waists made of entre-deux of lace and fancy 
ribbons are extremely pretty, and at least one of them 

















Tucked 


Buover-warer with equare yoke of white tucked lawn 
bands of the chambray of the waist outline the yoke. 





will be included in every complete outfit this season. 
Variety may be given to these waists in the use of 
different ribbons, but it is sometimes an expensive 
fashion, for the waists require to be neatly made, and 
handsome ribbons are never low priced. However, a 
number of materials may be eat by the yard that 
have the same effect, although of course they are not 
quite so handsome, are much easier to make, and come 
in a great many different colorings and qualities. Al- 
most all of these waists—indeed, all of them—should 
have fitted and boned linings, or be worn over care- 
fully fitted uncer-waists. The lining can be cut away 
over the neck and arms if desired, but it should be re- 
membered that this style is too conspicuous for the 
street, and is only suitable for a waist that is worn 
in the house. The all-over lace waists are effective, 
and are particularly pretty when they fasten a little 
at the side instead of directly in front, for the straight 
line down the front of the waist is not always becom- 
ing. It is these little points that must be studied 
now in order to make any fashion at all distinctive. 
A jewelled slide through which the ends of the neck- 
tie are passed is a smart fashion of the moment. It 
is a pretty fancy when the slide is a small one, but 
one of large or exaggerated design is exceedingly ugly 
and very unbecoming. The smartest ties are those of 
Liberty silk or chiffon, long enough to go around the 
neck, cross at the back, and have the ends finished 
with fringe or soft lace. The jewelled slide is put on 
a little below the throat so that it comes quite below 
the collar. Another pretty conceit in jewelry is the 
little lucky piece made of a round open-work ring with 


_ the number of some day or event in silver in its cen- 


tre. This hangs from a chain bracelet, and is a dainty 





Fanoy waist of all-over lace and embroidered insertions 


little trinket. Sometimes the ring is enamelled and 
the figures are in jewels, but oftener it is of silver and 
gold, or platinum and gold. Not so new, but still 
quite as fashionable, is the fancy for wearing small 
heart-shape stones—topaz and amethyst are favorites 
—set in a narrow rim of gold. The same idea is car- 
ried out in the small heart-shaped lockets of gold, 
thickly set with pearls or diamonds. Narrow gold 
chains are also worn about the neck and as chain 
bracelets. 

The pulley belt in its various shapes and forms is 
now made more effective by a buckle at the back, in- 
stead of the bones. This buckle is either long and 
narrow or wide and short, and is supposed to keep the 
belt in place at the back. It is often made to match 
the buckle that fastens the belt in front, and can be 





Prat tailor shirt-waists, 








Pink ouampray shirt-waist, with insertions of embroidery of white 
on the pick. 


either very effective or very ugly. Another belt is 
made of cloth pasted on leather, and shaped to be 
straight and high at the back and to form a point in 
front, thus carrying out the present shape of waists, 
short at the back apd long in front. The favorite 
shape for buckles and all ornaments of the moment 
is a horseshoe of every conceivable and often incon 
ceivable size. These are sometimes jewelled, but 
oftener are plain. They are very costly when the 
stones are real; but of imitation jewels they are 
alarmingly cheap. If used as belt buckles, two are 
needed—one at the back and one in front; that at the 
back must be made as thin as possible, so as not to 
add to the size of the waist. Both clasp and prong 
buckles are used in all sizes and shapes with shirt- 
waists. All-white costumes will be fashionably worn 
the coming summer, and white buckles are designed 
to carry out this idea. They are in mother-of-pearl, 
silver, or rhinestones, the last being set in handsome 
specimens of silver. Rhinestone and pearl buttons are 
nsed on these gowns, sometimes with fine effect, mak- 
ing almost the only trimming. 

Colored jewelled buttons of various kinds, also, are 
much used with the jewelled buckles to match. These 
make pretty studs for shirt-waists. A charming, 
though rather extravagant, fancy is to have real jew- 
elled buttons to match one’s cuff-links. With the 
white linen or embroidery waists these make a pretty 
contrast of color. 

Innumerable waists somewhat of the shirt-waist 
type, but much more elaborate in reality, will be nee- 
essary for use with white skirts this summer. Silks, 
lawns and lace, pique, gingham, and duck all serve for 
them. 


W ater of striped gingham or percale made on the bias ; white piqué 
revers, chemisette, and sailor tie. 
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<Fashions for Spring Months 








TUCKED BLACK TULLE Hat with black feather pompons. Black 
velvet band around crown, with steel slides, 


ETWEEN the spring and summer styles there 

is considerable difference. Those for the 

spring include the more prosaic tailor-made 

gowns, cloth jackets, and wraps, with some 

few dinner gowns and pretty négligés. The 
summer fashions are bewilderingly attractive, and 
include the different styles in the summer silks, trans- 
parent materials, the more elaborate cloth gowns, 
and the prettiest ball gowns of the whole year, those 
intended for midsummer wear. The evening gowns 
for summer are made of less expensive materials than 
are those worn during the winter; this season they 
include embroidered and hand-painted gauzes and nets 
as well as the spangled lace gowns. Not to have a 
lace gown in these days is to be rather behind the age, 
but it is no longer necessary to buy an entire gown by 
the piece, for the useful lace flounces are again in 
style, making available many beautiful heirlooms that 
have been put away for years. The flounced skirt is 
not always becoming, but at present it is extremely 
fashionable, and is very generally worn. It should 
have a carefully fitted silk skirt, then the net skirt, 
on which the flounces are sewed; they are arranged 
to form points in front and graduated—that is, put 
on with the points longer in front than in the back, 
for this gives a more becoming line than when the 





Gown oF uiur cote with waistcoat of white cloth with stitched 
edges. White pear! buttons on waistcvat and collar. 


flounces are put straight around the skirt. These 
flounces are made not only of lace, but of embroidery, 
and lace embroidered with spangles of different colors, 
jet, steel, or silver paillettes, and with cut beads, and 
the effect is charming. 

Artificial flowers to trim evening gowns will be much 
used this summer, and beautiful garnitures are brought 
out for this purpose. They are put on the gowns 
in many different ways. Starting from the shoulder, 
crossing the waist, and then down over the skirt, the 
bunches of flowers will be put on with rosettes of vel- 
vet at irregular intervals on the skirt, quite in the 
fashion of our grandmothers’ time. Indeed, all the 
fashions show a strong resemblance to those of two 
generations ago. 

The evening waists are fitted closer than formerly, 
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Putnorsse Gown with wide box-pleat in front and flaring at bottom, 
of mastic cloth lined with white taffeta. Square vest of taffeta. 


and even when thin materials are used, they are put 
quite plain over the lining, excepting just in front, 
where there is still a little fulness. The old-fashioned 
bias effect at the sides of the waists is again seen, a 
style becoming to any one with a good figure. Even 
this qualification, perhaps, is not needed, as new cor- 
sets give to almost every one a good figure, correcting 
all defects. The low waists may be trimmed in any 
one of several equally fashionable styles. A flat trim- 
ming may go around the top of the waist; if lace with 
points is used, the points are wired and left close 
against the neck without any softening folds of other 
materials. If the material has no pattern or design 
in it, a lace berthe or soft fichu of chiffon edged with 
lace and tied at the front of the waist is used; or 
the waist may be draped in surplice folds. The sleeves 
of evening waists are so eccentric as to be conspicuous, 
and are even immodest. They are made of straps of 
velvet or a trellis embroidery of chenille, studded 
with small buckles, and there will be no other sleeve 
in the gown; fortunately dressmakers understand 
the cutting of low-neck waists much better than for- 
merly, and know how to suppress the low-cut effect, 
even in gowns actually cut very low. If long sleeves 
are worn they are unlined, fit closely to the arm, and 
extend down over the hand. Many elbow sleeves are 
seen. A remarkable model of this sort is made of the 
thinnest possible chiffon, through which the arm shows 
perfectly; across the top of the shoulder is a band of 
black velvet fastened where it joins the waist in the 
front and back with a diamond buckle; the sleeve only 
extends to the elbow, where it is fastened with another 
black velvet band and a diamond ornament, but it 
has besides a full ruffle of chiffon. This elbow-sleeve 
effect is carried out on many of the gowns not intend- 
ed for evening wear at all; but of that more later. 








Hat Or wuire worse-naik Beatp; brim caught up with a cut-steel 
clasp and white grasses. 


The smartest gowns shown at the moment for sum 
mer wear are in wash materials or in the transparent 
fabrics. All are trimmed in a flat effect. A gown of 
pleated muslin has a deep yoke on the skirt of white 
piqué that is cut in battlements and stitched with ma- 
chine-stitching; the waist is in tiny tucks, but has a 
deep yoke collar of the piqué that fits closely to the 
shoulders, and is also finished in battlements; the 
sleeves end apparently at the elbow, but are really 
joined to under-sleeves of the plain white that ex- 
tend down over the hand, and give quite the effect of 
the old-fashioned under-sleeve. This latter style, by- 
the-way, is sure to become fashionable before the sum- 
mer is over, as many of the leading -dressmakers 
have already put it forward as a novelty. It is still 
too much of a novelty to be popular, and it is not cer- 
tain that it will ever be; made, however, in Malines 
lace or any of the thin thread-laces it is very charm- 
ing. In some of the daintiest foulard and India-silk 
gowns have reappeared the sprigged hand-embroidered 
and tambour under-sleeves; any one fortunate enough 
to have these sleeves on hand will now find a chance 
to use them again. In the shops are sold any number 
of lace or embroidered under-sleeves that may be put 
with almost any gown, and which are to be used in 
si!k as well as in muslin bodices. 
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TAILOR GOWN OF TOBACCO BROWN With pleated skirt. Yoke of white 
cloth, forming capuchiu hood in the back. 
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CHAPTER XXX 


(Continued ) 


I last, there He would have known 
it was she by the ripple of satisfaction that 


she was 


went over the audience; but there was no 
ipplause Meloon moved uneasily as he 
heard the first notes of her voice—a de 
licious voiceg strong and true; he remembered it 
very well. She was evidently saving. herself now, but 


is evidently she could not sing without something of 
fervor in the mere act of ‘singing. Meldon was aware 
that opera-glasses were going ap all over the house; 
but he no he was tolerably near the 
stage, and his @¢yes were strong. Before the opera was 
half overthe had succeeded in entinely ignoring every 
body op the stage save Leonora and the troubadour ; 
to their singing he listened, and when they were silent 
his ears. The house was alertly applauding, 
appy to applaud,.as is the case sometimes ['wice, 
thrice the.curtain must be raised after each act, and 
Hilly came a few steps forward, her eyes lowered, her 
chest heaving; or she was led by Hildreth, who bowed 
more to her than to the house, as if’to signify that he 
ilso homage to her; he managed to make 

extremely expressive; and he looked 
with 


glass; 


needed 


he shut 


doing 
this little play 


was 


really too handsome in that picturesque dress, 
his face entirely undisguised and apparently not made 
ip at all ’ 

Bright youth—winsome youth,” thought Meloon, 


i he watched the two 
It'll be a miracle if you 
don’t succeed. You ought 
to seore heavily 
that terious 
writer.” 
He 
pulled at 
Everybody 


against 
my type 

and he 
mustache 
was buz 


amiled 
his 
now 
late-comers 


ring 1 few 


followed ushers down 
the 


of people get up and let 


aisles and made rows 


them in 





CHAPTER 
AN 


XXXI 
INTERVIEW 
HY didn’t you let me know you were to be here 
to-night?” Billy asked, abruptly, and then, be- 
fore any reply could be made, she continued, hurriedly, 
* Mother is well?” 

Meloon was holding her hand, which he dropped now 
as he responded: 

“So you care whether she is well or not?” 

“Care? Yes, greatly. But surely I have a right to 
my career, and she is always praying to have my career 
ent off.” 

The words sounded hard, but they were spoken de- 
precatingly, almost pleadingly; and perhaps their ef- 
fect was accentuated by the appearance of the speaker. 

Billy glanced at her dress and then at the mirror. 

“You needn’t be alarmed at this ghastliness,” she 
said. “I’m all ready to go and kneel down in front 
of that tower, and pour forth my love and life.” 

She laughed a little. She again struck Meloon as 
being somehow hard. He was looking at her, and he 
could think of nothing to say; the more frantically he 
tried to think of something, the more impossible such 
thought seemed. The principal thing in his mind was 
that very soon it would be time for her to go on the 
stage; it would be time, and yet he should not have 
said what afterwards he would wish he had said—not 
that he now had the least idea what that was. 


a week. But honestly, she doesn’t do as well as you 
did—she leaves some streaks of buttermilk in.” 

“I’m glad of it. That causes you to miss me.” 

Meloon made a step forward. He stooped and took 
her hand. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ that makes me miss you.” 

He was flushed, and his eyes were brilliant. He 
looked down at her hand, he turned it palm upward, 
and bent his head if he were going to kiss that palm, 
but a light tap sounded on the door. He dropped the 
hand, straightened himself, and flung back his shoul- 
ders. 

It’s time for Leonora,” said Billy. “Can you find 
your way back? You know I dove my mother; you 
mustn’t think I don’t.” Then, hesitating, “ Where are 
you stopping?” 

He told her and she hurried off. 

Meloon did find his way back, and took up his posi- 
tion in nearly the same place. 

He had not suspected that Billy could sing as she 
sang the rest of her part. And, indeed, the papers said 
the next morning that she excelled herself, that she 
had never sung so superbly before; and the papers this 
time were correct. She never had done so well. She 
was aware herself of this fact. 

The next morning, to his surprise, Meloon found on 
waking that his intention to go home immediately had 
faded greatly. But in order to keep up a semblance of 
it, he made a pretence of studying the time-table in 
reference to trains to 
New Hampshire. 











While he was doing 
this, there was a tap at 
his door. A special mes 
senger had brought him 
a note from Miss Arm 
strong: 

“I should like to have 
you call on me if you are 
at leisure. A_ theatre 
dressing-room is a poor 
place, and I have so 
many questions to ask 
you. 

Of course he went, on 
the very heels of the 
messenger, for he still 
had that indefinite plan 
of starting for New 
Hampshire by a _ later 
train. 

Miss Armstrong was 
in her private parlor at 
the Brunswick There 
was a girl sitting with 
her when Meloon enter 
ed—a girl with a great 
deal of hair and showy 
eyes, and a curious re 
semblance to Vane Hil 
dreth. It was his sister 
Bashy. When Meloon 
was presented, she held 
out her hand with a cer 
tain bovishly frank way 
she had, and laughed, as 
she said: 

“T ought to know you, 
Mr. Meloon;” then, ex 
planatorily,“* because I’ve 
heard Billy speak of you 





The tower scene is in 
the next act,” said a 
young man standing 
near Meloon That's 
Hildreth’s chance if 
he’s married to him 
hy does he keep on 
mkin love to her in 
thi vay 
\etin you know 
iid his fellow young 
in 
Actin Losh! l 
now the real thing 
vhen I see it I wish I 
d get at the truth 
if the stories about those 
rhe Armstrong 
i 
Pardon me said a 
ip of a youth in thea 
tre uniform, pushing by 
the speaker vith his 
( fixed on the man 
beyond hit 
Mr. Meloon ‘ 
Meloon nodded The 
young men stared at 
how 
rhe boy extended A bit ‘yot 
f paper, saying, “ From 


Mi \rmetrong 

lhe two young men stared enviously now, 

each other; but Meloon did not 

he was reading the words on the bit of paper 
| saw you, ard, in‘my surprise, | almost tripped on 

i note. If L had tripped T couldn’t have forgiven you 

Won't you come behind the scenes ?—BrLy.” 

Meloon had decided that he would not use the open 
sesame Hildreth had given him; he would not go behind 
the scenes Why should he? He would take the first 
the morning, and hasten back to his farm 
What did he want of opera? 


You will see that the impulse which had made him 


and open 


ly nudged them: 


see 


train im 


start, and which had kept up its strength ever since, 
was beginning to wane. An impulse, even of this kind, 
must subside at last 

But now he thrust the paper into his waistcoat 


pocket and signified to the boy that he was ready to 
be conducted. He followed through some half lighted 
places, which he did not notice at all until the boy 
knocked at a door and he heard Billy’s voice say, 
and he opened the door and entered: and 
still he did not notice any surroundings, save that the 
room was amall and much littered, and that the girl 
was in a clinging black robe and was deathly white: 
the next instant. however, he perceived that this white 
was make-up. She rose from a couch and came a step 
to meet him, holding out her hand, with the old smile 
Meloon knew so well 


Come in.” 


Begun in Haxwrer’s Bazar No. 1., Vol. XXXIII 


NEEDN'T BE ALARMED AT THIS GHASTLINESS,’ 
“How is my dog?” she asked. “Is he well and 
happy?” 
“ Yes——well and happy.” ; 
“I'm glad of that.” Then, more slowly, “I find 


vhen I think of Lotos—and I think of him so much— 
that I don’t want him to be quite happy—without 
me 

Meloon smiled. Again he could not think what to 
say, and perforce remained silent. 

“You call that meanly selfish, 
asked. 

“T call it very human. Lotos has your wrapper to 
lie on—the one you wore those days before you left. 
When that is taken from him and he wants to lie 
down, he goes from your mother to me, whinning until 
we give it to him. Then he is content.” 

“ Dear Lotos!” 

Billy spoke just above her breath. 
she did not seem hard 

Meloon was still 
Leonora must appear. 

4 suppose you 
igain ?” 

Billy’s appearance hardened instantly. 

“End by marrying him?” she repeated. “I hope 
that such a marriage would not be an end, but a be- 
ginning. I’m in no hurry to marry, though. Mr. 
Meloon,” rising, “ who makes your butter now?” : 

“Sarah Jones, from the village. She comes twice 


don’t you?” she 


At this instant 

thinking of the moment when 
He said, hurriedly: ; 

will end by marrying Hildreth 


SHE SAID.” 


so often. I'm Billy’s 
shadow lately. She thinks 
I'll go to the devil if she 
doesn’t keep watch of 
We certainly must be great friends, Mr. Meloon.” 

She seemed to be amused about something. 

Meloon smiled, but he did not share in the girl’s 
amusement. He was glad to see her leave, as she did 
almost immediately. 

‘I suppose it is natural for you 
with Miss Hildreth,” he remarked. 

He had not yet seated himself, for Billy was moving 
somewhat restlessly about the room. She had in her 
hand some sheets of paper, and Meloon saw some type 
written words. 

“It's one of those letters,” he thought; “I suppose 
she has had a fresh one this morning.” 

He walked to a window and stood there a moment 
looking into the street. 

Presently he was aware that Billy was standing near 
him. He turned abruptly towards her. 

“You don’t look very gracious,” she began; 
haps I was wrong to send for you.” 

“Wrong? Oh no. I suppose I seem awkward; you 
see, I'm an old farmer, and I’m out of place here with 
a prima donna. If you had never done house-work for 
me, or had never become a prima donna—but the 
two—” 

Meloon paused. 

tilly had sat down near him. 

‘You didn’t look like a farmer last night,” she said. 
“TI thought you might be some hereditary prince or 
duke, or something of that sort. I was quite awed.” 


me. 


to be intimate 


per 








“Thanks... You had never seen me in 
anything but denim jumper and overalls. 
My real appearance is that of a duke; 
you've just discovered that. One woman 
thought me a general—at least, I had pro- 
pam a general’s mustache somewhere. 
After this, how can I go back to that 
farm? I never dreamed of being such a 
success.” 

“ Yes, I was dazzled.” 

Billy still held those sheets of paper; 
she had folded them carefully into a small 
compass. She raised her eyes to Meloon’s 
face, but meeting his eyes, they glanced 
off again. 

“Did I sing well?” she asked, abruptly. 

Meloon hesitated. 

“Then I didn’t?” she cried, quickly, 
with an acute question in her voice. “I 
was mistaken. I felt that I was doing 
well. The knowledge that you were lis- 
tening had a strange effect on me—it was 
like a spur—but a cordial spur—if you 
know what that might be. In fact, I sang 
for you after I saw you.” 

Having spoken thus hurriedly, Billy 
added, more deliberately, “I have always 
thought you an excellent critic.” 

Meloon leaned forward as he responded. 

“T can’t tell you how you sang,” he be- 


gan. Then all at once he resumed a stiff, 
upright position. His eyes wandered 
about the room. “ You suited me,” he 


said, coldly. 

Billy dropped her eyes and began to 
twist the paper she held. 

“T mean to sing as long as my voice 
holds out—that’s my plan.” 

“IT suppose you are happy in singing?” 

“Happy? I don’t know. It’s wonder- 
fully exciting—I love it. I won’t give it 
up. I want you to tell mother that I love 
her, but I won’t give up singing. But 
that isn’t why I sent for you.” 

Here Billy paused. She rose from her 
chair and walked the length of the room 
and back again. Meloon rose also. The 
subtle excitement which this girl’s pres- 
ence produced had now something added 
to it. What was she going to say? Would 
she consult him about those letters? That 
would, indeed, be grotesque. 

“T wanted to ask you what you thought 
about something,” she said. 

“I don’t know that my opinion is spe- 
cially valuable,” he returned; “ but per- 
haps you are going to inquire about the 
kind of soil for timothy.” 

“Don’t laugh at me, please!” Billy’s 
voice was unsteady. 


(Continued in fourth column.) 


ADVICE TO MotnEeKs.—Mxks,. W INSLOw’s SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the guims, allays all pain, 
rtey colic, and is the best rerpedy for diarrha@a. 
—{Adv. 


HEALTH GIVING 
QUALITIES to infants are contained in every can of 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. “It saved 
the baby’s life” is the message received from 
thousands of mothers. Eagle stands first.—{Adv.] 


SuPER1IOR to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Crame Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J 
Simon, 13 Rue Grange Batelitre, Paris; Druggists, 
Perfumers, Fancy-goods stores.—{ Adv. ]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears: 
Pretty boxes and odors 


are used to sell such 


as no 


soaps one 


would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. 
that on 
something outside of it. 


Beware of a 


soap depends 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world, is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
money is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists’; all sorts of people are 
using it. 
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strength, purity 















LIKE A 


MAGIC TOUCH 


pag ge Arete d 
is the brilliancy re- 
stored to tarnished 
Silver by 


Electro- 
Silicon 


SILVER POLISH 


If in doubt what's 

best, why not make 

the test. Simplysend 

address on a postal. 
pa pe 
16 cents in stamps. 


**Sriicon,” 
30 Cliff St., New York City. 








Many low priced, imitation bakin 
upon the market. 
and care should be taken to avoid them, as alum 
is a poison, never to be taken in the food 





BAKING POWDER 
-Absolutely Pure ~ 





For the third of a century the 
standard for strength and purity. 
makes the hot bread, hot biscuit, 
cake and other pastry light, sweet 
and excellent in every quality. 

No other baking 
“just as good as Royal,” either in 
or wholesomeness. 


It 


powder is 


powders are 
These are made with alum, 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 





SR Se 
e a 
Children’s Food 

It may seem a far cry from the 
waving wheat fields of the great 
northwest to your children, but 
the wheat grown there is richest in 
real food elements, and they will 
thrive better and grow stronger on 
it than on any other cereal. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


is the best preparation of wheat made. 
It contains literally, the cream of the 
wheat, hence its rame. 

When purchasing, ask your grocer to show 
you our gravures of north-western scenery. 
Very fine works of art, nothing cheap, and no 
advertising card attached. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 














will be issued. 


designs that may still be purchased : 
278. Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. 
Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
277- Women’s Costume with Fan-Pleated Gored 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 15, 
Price, so cts. 
Bolero and Shirred Skirt. [Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price.25 cts.each 
. Girt’s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harfer's 
| Basar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price 35 cts 
. Child’s Morning Frock. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. x Price, 35 cts. 
» New Bicycle Costume. I \lustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 13, Vol. 33. Price, so cts. 
. Child’s Guimpe Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 11, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
Pou me for Women. [!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. «1, Vol. 33. Price, $0 cts 
. Model Petticoat. Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 20 cts. 
. Perfect-Pitting Corset Cover. 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in 





Illustrated in 
Price, 20 cts. 


268. Child's Morning Dress. Illustrated in /er- 
+s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

267 omen’s Dimity Costume. [Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33. Price. go cts. 

266. Child's Low-Necked Frock. Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

265. Spring Walking Gown. [Illustrated in /Har- 


per’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
264. Child’s Dimity Costume. [Illustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 
263. New Rainy-Day Costume. I)lustrated in Har- 

per’s Bazar No. 8, Vol. 33. Price, so cts 











~ HARPER’S BAZAR CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for women, 
and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little giris. 


Only a limited number of patterns of each design 


e cost of these patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or 
25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt 
and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified 
collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 


. Children’s 
The following list represents the recently issued 


262. Child’s Flannel Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 

261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. Illustrated 

in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 


260. Child’s Handkerchief Gown. [Illustrated in 
Haxper's Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts 
259. India Silk Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 


azar No. 6, Vol. 33. 


B Price, 50 cts. 
258. Child's Summer 


me. Illustrated .in 
Harper's Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

257. New Five-Gore Skirt. [Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 5, Vol. 33 Price, 25 cts. 

257. New Shirt aist. Illustrated in 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 25 cts. 

256. Child’s Gingham Gown. I!lustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

255. Shirt Waist and Watteau-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 3, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

254. Girl’s Sailor Costume. ['lustrated in Harper's 

azar No. 2, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

253. Afternoon Costume with Side-Pleated Skirt. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 

252. Girl’s Gretchen Coat. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts. 

251. Visiting Costume, Side-Pleated Waist and 
Fancy Skirt.. No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 279 
and 280, on page 362. 


Harper's 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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(Continued from first column.) 
And Meloon did laugh bitterly. 
“Laugh at you? No—I’m laughing at 
myself.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
TO REMEMBER 


B=s looked at him in a puzzled way. 

“T know it’s of no use to consult 
any one,” she said, “ for we really have to 
decide things for ourselves. All the same, 
we like to ask advice, don’t we?” 

Meloon nodded. 

“It’s about Vane—Mr. Hildreth—and 
me. He keeps wanting me to marry him.” 

She spoke like a perplexed child; she 
was watching her companion’s face. 

It was Meloon who now began to walk. 
But he only took one turn, and then he 
eame back in front of the girl. 

“Well?” he said; “and why do you 
hesitate ? 


what to do.” 

“ You know if you love him.” 

“How do I know? I’m fond of him in 
away. He is very lovable.” 

“Is he?” 

“ He certainly is. 
Mr. Meloon ?” 

Meloon drew his hand across his fore- 
head. 

“ Am I frowning? I’m trying to think.” 

He evidently continued to try for a mo- 
ment in silence. Finally he said, with an 
appearance of asperity: 

“When a woman is fond of a man, she 
is willing to marry him, isn’t she?” 

“She may not be fond of him that way.” 

“Oh!” 

“You don’t seem to understand. I’m 
fond of him after a fashion, and he thinks 
he loves me, and shall love me forever.” 
Billy paused to laugh, and she also laugh- 
ed bitterly. “I think the marriage is ad- 
visable, because we are both of the same 
profession, and we can help each other. 
And I’m used to him.” 

“IT see you’ve made up your mind,” said 
Meloon. 

“ And you won’t advise me?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

He looked about for his hat, found it, 
and walked to the door with it in his 
hand. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Meloon.” 

Her voice went to his heart. 

“ Good-by, Miss Armstrong.” 

He turned his face towards her, but he 
did not look at her. Then he opened the 
door and closed it behind him. He found 
his way to the elevator. As he stood there 
waiting its coming, Bashy walked quickly 
along the corridor and paused at his side. 
Whatever had amused her In Miss Arm- 
strong’s parlor seemed to be amusing her 
now. 

“Mr. Meloon,” she said, “ you seem to 
me like a man who is blind with one eye 
and who can’t see with the other.” 

Then she burst out laughing, and Me- 
loon stared at her in perplexity. 

“7 don’t know what you mean,” he said 
at last. 

“No, of course you don’t; if you did 
know, you wouldn’t be so blind; but I 
can’t talk to you and find understanding, 
too. I wouldn’t have said as much as this 
only that I think you are an honest man 
and no fool. All men I’ve known so far 
have either been fools or knaves. You 
don’t seem to be either. The oracle has 
spoken.” And she tripped away. 

The next moment the elevator came 
noiselessly sliding up, stopped, and Hil- 
dreth stepped from it. 

“ Hullo, Meloon!” he exclaimed. “Aren’t 
you making an early call?” 

“It didn’t strike me as early, and it 
can’t be, since you're out.” 

Meloon looked anxiously at the bottom 
of the elevator, which had gone up far- 
ther. He was calculating the time when it 
would arrive on its return descent; he 
came immediately to the conclusion that 
he could not possibly wait for it, and 
ther? hurried off down the stairs. 

Arriving on the street he stood unde- 
cided. He was now mocking at himself 
for having come to Boston at all. 

“ Egregious old fool!” he repeated over 
and over. 


Why do you frown, 


TO BE CONTINUED 


A CORRECTION 


HROUGH an oversight the portrait 
T of Miss Lillian Bell was reproduced 
in the Bazar of April 7 without 
credit to the artist. The picture is the 


work of Oliver Dennett Grover. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


tt 7400 MiP 


FOULARD WALKING GOWN 


EW styles among the many novel ones of the 
present year are more suitable for treatment 
in the organdies, veilings, foulards, and Rum- 
chunda silks now so generally worn than that 


of the shirred skirt. A second design of this 
character to be included in the Harper’s Bazar list 
of purchasable patterns has a plain front gore and 


Vy 





FOULARD WALKING GOWN. 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 279.—(See Paye 361.) 


shaped shirred sides and back. The pattern includes 
one-half of front gore, one-half of the shirred portion 
(together with belt), and a yoke upon which the latter 
is tacked in position. The outer portion of the skirt 
pattern is perforated at a point over the hips, and 
again in centre of the back, to show lines for shirring. 
The design calls for flat shirring in single or double 
rows, according to preference; but where more elab- 
orate effect is desired the shirring may be done upon 
a fine cord or with slight headings. Either of the latter 
methods will make a lengthening of the skirt neces- 
sary where the garment is to be for a tall person. 
For persons under medium height the dimensions of 
the pattern will be found ample for either of the 
above styles of shirring. The shirred portion of the 
skirt may be pieced as the breadths naturally come. 





DIAGRAM OF 


ADJUSTABLE 


BERTHA. 


Lines of insertion divided the front and side breadths 
of the original garment, which had a foot trimming 
composed of a close pleating edged with a net ruching. 

The new bodice accompanying the above skirt has a 
plain French back, slightly full side fronts trimmed 
with deep side draperies which open over a simulated 
vest of lace. The pattern consists of one-half of com- 
plete foundation lining, one-half of outer back, same 
of front, front drapery, complete two-piece sleeve, 
standing collar, and belt. The front lining is per- 
forated to show the depth to which the lace or em- 
broidery forming the simulated vest may extend. 
Where desired, these lines may be followed and a sep- 
arate vest cut that may be finished, lined, and set in 
place with fastenings separate from the lining. The 
slight fulness of the side fronts may be gathered or 
pleated into the belt. The pattern of the drapery is 
notched to show position for pleating. This garniture 
may be made of any preferred material. If the gar- 
ment is made in lawn or other pure white or one- 
toned material, deep lace or embroidery, out of which 
the entire collar could be formed, will be effective; if 
of figured silk or lawn, plain taffeta, white, or of a tone 
to correspond with some color note in the material, 
will give an admirable effect. Fancy tucked 
lawn or other all-over material would be 
equally effective as a trimming medium; or 
plain white silk bordered with fancy hem- 
stitching or lace motifs, or with a deep, full 
lace edge. Rumchunda, or other patterned or 
bordered silk, or printed organdie would fur- 
nish a pretty self-trimming. The sleeve of 
the new garment is in two pieces. It 1s 
slightly gathered at the elbow in the outside 
seam, and six small shallow pleats at the 
same point of the inside seam supply a 
graceful fulness. Any preferred garniture 
may be used at the wrist. 

To make this costume of India silk or 
other material 27 inches wide, and for a fig- 
ure of medium size, 13 yards will be re- 
quired; of material 30 inches wide, such as 
organdie, cotton, grenadine, ete., 10 yards. 


PLEATED GUIMPE FROCK 
DESIGN which is equally appropriate 
for treatment in thin lawn, deep em- 
broidery, white or blue linen, or 
French gingham has a smooth-fitting 
guimpe waist and deep box-pleated skirt. The 
trimming features of the new design may be varied in 
a number of ways. The entire front may be made of 
box-pleats of embroidery, or the garment may be slash- 
ed under both sides of each pleat, and a ribbon intro- 
duced which may be drawn to side, front, or back, and 
fastened in full bows. The pattern contains one sleeve- 
less under-waist, perforated to show depth to whieh 
fancy yoke may extend. This little under-waist may 
be worn or not, as preferred. The upper part of the 
over-dress includes a shallow yoke to which the pleated 
skirt is attached. The latter is made with five narrow 
box-pleats, back and front. The pattern is notched et 
top and bottom to show the place for each pleat. A 
hem of two inches is ‘allowed for on the pattern. This 
in itself is a neat and sufficient finish; for a more 
elaborate trimming a single or double row of insertion 
or fancy braid may be used. The collar is fitted with- 
out shoulder seam. Lay it over the foundation yoke, 
to which it must be basted carefully. The two portions 
should be secured under a common binding, cording, or 
beading. The sleeves are in two pieces, and are finished 
with a turned-back cuff that may be edged to corre- 
spond with hem or collar. 

If lawn is to be used for this pretty frock a succes- 
sion of narrow beadings may be introduced above the 
hem, and narrow baby-ribbon drawn through them. [f 

of piqué or coarse white 


linen, bands of same 
stitched at both edges 
may be used. Perpendic- 


ular bands treated in 
this way on the surface 
of each box-pleat may be 


finished at the lower 
edges (which should be 
pointed) with groups of 
three small pearl but- 
tons. 

To make this frock of 
linen or lawn 30-36 


inches wide, 3% yards 
will be required for child 
of six years. 


NECK-WEAR 


HE woman whose 

wardrobe must be 

limited can 

scarcely overesti- 
; mate the value of 
having on hand a quan- 
tity of extra stocks, lace 
collars, boleros, novel 
berthas and fichus. Given 
a liberal supply of these, 
a single “best gown” 
may be changed from 
time to time to present 
the appearance of fresh- 
ness for an unusual peri- 
od. The skilful needle- 


woman usually can manufacture these garnitures after 
receiving a few general directions. Collar models of 
the present season are as various as the materials in 
which they may be made. They include the plain high 
stock, the high pointed shape, and those that curve up- 
ward at the back. A pretty way to trim the last 
form is found in a design recently shown. The foun- 
dation collar is of white taffeta. Over this is draped 
smoothly thin cream-colored batiste, outlined with nar- 


.row lace motifs in which baby-ribbon plays a part. 


Honiton figure designs would prove the best mediums 
for the needle-woman who desired to reproduce this de- 
sign at home. The stock fastens invisibly in the cen- 
tre of the back. At the centre of the front is placed a 
soft full bow composed of two loops and a centre knot. 
The long ends that remain are leendhy knotted at a 
point five and one-half inches below the neck-band. 
Beyond this knot the pointed embroidered ends hang 
loose. The mid-length knot is to be seen in nearly all 
fancy cravats and scarf effects, whether of chiffon, 
mousseline de soie, Brussels net, or silk lawn. 

The sketch of the bertha illustrated on this page 
shows a neck garniture that may be made at home. 
The bertha is intended to be worn low over the shoul- 






PLEATED GUIMPE FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 280,—(See Page 361 J 


ders. In order to draft the pattern of the bertha 
here sketched, the exact measurement of the shoulders 
should be taken and the outlines given enlarged to the 
proper proportions. This may be done by placing the 
printed design in the centre of an exact square. Each 
side of the latter should then be divided into quarters, 
resulting in sixteen small squares. The exact position 
of each scallop of the bertha may be obtained in this 
manner. By drawing a square of sufficient size to ac- 
commodate the requirements of the person for whom 
the garniture is intended, an exact pattern may be cut 
without waste of fabric or fear of an ill-fitting’ garni- 
ture. The making of the bertha is equally simple. If 
silk be the chosen medium, the pattern should be laid 
on a lengthwise fold of the goods. The central point of 
the back of the pattern should exactly meet this fold. 
An interlining of thin unstiffened muslin and a back- 
ing of lining silk are needed. Any preferred trimming 
may be used. Lace, fancy fringes, and ruchings of 
mousseline are all in favor at present. Such garnitures 
are most useful for wash garments or fabrics. Made 
up in tucked or plain lawn with narrow insertion bands 
of ribbon or lace, or finished with hem-stitching, the 
article is sure to fill a want during the coming months. 

Narrow ribbons are among the garnitures employed 
for the taffeta stock. These are from one-quarter to 
three-quarters of an inch in width, and often are ad- 
justable. The wider ribbons are passed twice about the 
neck and tied in a small bow in the front. Narrow rib- 
bon velvet and baby-ribbon are used plentifully upon 
stocks of mousseline de soie, and a pretty conceit con- 
sists in concealing the fastening in the centre of the 
back under a succession of diminutive bows. Such gar- 
niture may help to individualize any of the pattern 
garments shown upon this page from time to time. 
Jabéts are returning to favor, and these are most use- 
ful among the numerous forms of neck garnitures, 
supplying a pretty fulness to slender figures. A simple 
method of making these at home is to double a length 
of lace three to five inches wide and shirr the plain 
edges together. Distribute the fulness upon a back- 
ing of ribbon (an inch wide or less) in such manner 
as to produce the effect of a butterfly cravat at the 
neck, and adjust to fancy ribbon taffeta or lace-covered 
stock. 











HE Woman’s Parliament of South- 

ern California, whose spring 

meeting was held at Riverside, 

California, through two days of 

the past week, is practically a 
district federation. It came into exist- 
ence at a meeting called for the purpose 
at Los Angeles, in the late autumn of 
1892. Representative women from seven 
counties of southern California were in 
attendance, and the parliament organized 
“for the full and free discussion of the 
progress of women in the home, in the 
chureh, and in society.” The association 
is a travelling club, the annual meeting 
being held always at Los Angeles, with a 
spring or second meeting convening in a 
town of one of the other counties in turn. 
The subjects discussed are invariably prac- 


tical, and confined to those of vital in- 
terest to the average woman. As the 


meetings are open to the general public, 
their influence radiates widely. 


Miss Elmira Stevens, who has been 
identified prominently with the public 
work of women in southern California, 


was the first president, and Mrs. Kate 
Tupper Galpin, widely known in that part 
of the State as an educator, the second. 
The third and present president is Mrs. 
W. W. Murphy, who has admirably pre- 
served the capable succession of leaders 
of the association. The meeting at River- 
side was one of the most brilliant in the 
history of the society. Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, president of the recently formed 
California State Federation, for which the 
parliament has finely paved the way, was 
present and made an address. Mrs. Clinton 
M. Story, Mrs. O. 8S. Houghton, and other 
prominent women of California, also as- 
sisted in the programme, aside from mem- 
bers of the parliament. Most of the 190 
representative women of southern Cali- 
fornia enrolled in the parliament were 
present, including the president, Mrs. Matt 
Robertson, the secretary, and the treasur- 


er, Mrs. E. R. Threlkeld. 


HE sympathy extended Mrs. William B. 

Lowe, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in her recent severe 
bereavement through the death of her hus- 
band, has been general as it has 
been genuine. Although not unexpected, 
for Colonel Lowe's illness has lasted for 
many months, the blow came as a great 
shock to his devoted wife, and one from 
which she finds it difficult to rally. 


as 


tion the faithfulness of Mrs. Lowe to her 


duties as head of the club world under 
trying cireumstances not before under- 
stood except by her intimate friends. 


Often an appointment had to be cancelled 
at the last moment because of Colonel 
Lowe’s condition, and still oftener an ap- 
pointment would be kept at an unsuspect- 
ed cost. Those who know Mrs. Lowe best, 
realize that even this final crisis will not 
prevent her recognition of her public duty, 
and her presence in Milwaukee is probably 
still assured. Telegrams, letters, and res- 
olutions of sympathy have poured in upon 
Mrs. Lowe from individual and official club 
sources. These naturally cannot mitigate 
her sorrow, but must testify in a gratify- 
ing way the devoted sympathy of her club 
friends everywhere. 


T is evident that the paramount thought 

in the minds of club women at the mo- 
ment is of Reorganization. Almost every 
letter that comes to this department con- 
tains more or less mention of the matter. 
One of the most prominent club women of 
the country writes strongly against any 
tampering with the constitution that will 
eliminate representation by the individual 
club. “I am so strong a believer,” she 
writes, “in the idea that the individual 
club should be the corner-stone of the char- 
ter as well as the key-stone of the influ- 
ence of the G. F. W. C. that I eannot be- 
lieve in its proposed attitude of waiting 
to receive the crumbs that may fall from 
the State federations’ representation. The 
majority plan seems to me simple, uni- 
form, and direct; it keeps the representa- 
tion within bounds, keeps the individual 
clubs in direct touch with the G. F. W. C., 
keeps the income up to the desired pitch, 
is easily understood and would be easily 
carried out. The officers and members of 
committees of the G. F. W. C. upon whom 
the burden would fall say the organization 
is not unwieldy. If they do not complain 
it seems strange that those who have little 
or nothing to do should be so solicitous 
for fear somebody is going to be over- 
worked. Is it a new spirit of altruism or 
are there bugs under chips or bees in bon- 
nets? The triennial trimmed of individ- 
ual clubs, the per-capita tax—representa- 
tion by State representatives only will 





Club | 
women recall now with warm apprecia- | 
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TUB TRUTHS. 


DROP of ink will color a whole glass 
YAN) of water. It is an inch of yeast which 
tg A makes a pan of bread rise, and a single 
2—) cake of soap containing unabsorbed 
alkali can ruin a hundred times its cost in laces 
and fine embroidery. After all, is it wise to take 
such risks with common soap? Of course you 
can get along without Ivory Soap. So cana 
wagon without axle grease—but it goes hard. 
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His volumes go to the bottom of events in the most 
original and critical manner. 
that will stand wear. 


He has produced a work 
It is critical, discriminating, exhaust- 
ive, and interest compelling. —Chzcago Times-Herald. 
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carry vagaries and vague value. The wo- 
man who can properly figure out the per- 
capita tax when one person is a member 
perhaps in from five to ten clubs—and 
collect it—should be made secretary of the 
treasury. General Federation interests fil- 
tered through the State federation and tri- 
ennial meetings would fail to furnish en- 
thusiasm from the average club or any of 
its members.” 


LANS for the trip of the New York 

State delegation to Milwaukee in 
June are about completed. Fully 150 club 
women have already sent in their names 
for the train, which is to be a special one 
from New York to Milwaukee and return. 
The start will be made on Friday, June 1, 
at six o'clock p.m. Niagara Falls will be 
reached Saturday morning and most of the 
day spent there, the train leaving for Buf- 
falo at five o’clock. The delegates will 
dine at the Iroquois, and in the evening 
will be the guests of honor at a reception 
at the hotel, given to them by the feder- 
ated clubs of Buffalo. Soon after mid- 
night the train will be under way en route 
for Cleveland, where a part of Sunday 
will be spent. Sunday afternoon the last 
stage of the outward trip will be under- 
taken, the train being scheduled to reach 
Milwaukee Monday morning in time for 
the earliest committee meeting. The re- 
turn journey begins on Saturday after- 
noon—the trip home to be made without 
stoppage. New York will be reached late 
Sunday night or early Monday morning. 
Fare for the round trip, including berths 
and meals en route, not including hotel 
accommodations at Milwaukee, $45. Mrs. 
Helmuth, president of the New York State 
Federation, who sailed for Europe last 
week for a brief visit, will return the third 
week in May to accompany the delegation 
to Milwaukee. 


i g HE series of papers upon the women of 
the Bible, now being published in the 
Bazar from week to week, has attracted 
the attention of many club women. Each 
is by a prominent representative of a re- 
ligious denomination, giving to the series 
as a whole a remarkable breadth of view. 
Some of the papers already printed are 
“Sarah,” by Rabbi Gottheil; “ Rebekah,” 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott; “ Miriam,” by Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke. Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. 
Hillis, Bishop Potter, Bishop Hurst, Pres- 
ident Faunce of Brown University, are 
more eminent clergymen who have or will 
contribute a study—certainly an impres 
sive list. As the president of one large 
elub writes, this series is the material for 
which sheshad been searching for the Bi- 
ble-study department of the clnb. The 
study of sacred history is pursued in many 
of the large department clubs; to the 
members of these classes the series is in- 
valuable. 





OME late biennial announcements from 

Mrs. Lowe are as follows: Executive 
board meeting Monday, June 4, at nine 
o'clock in the club-rooms at the Plankin- 
ton House; the Council composed of State 
presidents, State chairmen of correspon- 
dence, and club presidents will convene in 
the Athenwum Monday morning at elev- 
en o'clock to discuss the subject of Co-op- 
eration between Club Women and Wage- 
An open meeting will 
be held Monday afternoon in the Athe- 
neum at three o'clock, at which reports of 


| State presidents and State chairmen of 


| correspondence will be heard. 





State presi- 
dents will report number of clubs in State 
federation, number of clubs admitted since 
last biennial, lines of work adopted by 
State federation. Three minutes will be 
allowed for each report. State chairmen 
of correspondence will report number of 
clubs in G. F. W. C., number admitted 
since last biennial, lines of work adopted 
by clubs federated since last biennial. 
These reports will be published in the of- 


ficial proceedings of the biennial. It is 
desired that a condensed account of the 


work be prepared in order that it may go 
out to the federation in this form, if there 
should not be sufficient time for full re- 
port at the afternoon meeting. These re- 
ports should be type-written. ; 

The programme proper is approaching 
completion. The three State committees 
of education, art, and industrious condi- 
tions have spared no pains in their efforts 
to prepare comprehensive, interesting, and 
profitable sessions. The programme in de- 
tail, not yet announced, is said to show a 
list of names which include some of the 
cleverest and most gifted women in their 
lines of work in the world. 

San. 

Bi.ackmonr, Ins1Nom.—Certainly, individal chapters 
of patriotic societies are eligible, as single clubs, to be- 
come members of the General Federation. In the 
latest list of clubs to join the national society ix the 
Molly Black Chapter, D. A. R.,of Markesan, Wixcon- 
sin. It is trne that, ae a rule, these societies aMliate 
with their own national organization, considering that 
sufficient. As hae been said, however, they may be- 
long to the G.F.W.C, as well. 

Marcaret Hamitton Weicn. 





in fact twelve trains a day leave New York for 


Mi O R Ru I N CG, NOO N , A N D : N I G H sf Buffalo and Niagara Falls by the New York Central. 
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MRS. 


SULLIVAN IN PARIS | 





RS. MARGARET F. SULLIVAN, 

is without question the lead- 

ing newspaper woman of Ameri- 

vas the first woman reporter 

to be recogni ed abroad In view 

t that many women will be 

the reporters of the present Ex- 

sition in Paris, the following story of 
\l Sullivan’s experience at the opening 

f e last Exposition is interesting: 

\t the request of the general manager 

f e Associated. Press, William Henry 
S the Chicago Tribune gave three 
' ti leave of absence to a member of 
its editorial staff, Mrs. Alexander Sulli- 
n, to serve as special cable correspon 
nt of the Associated Press at the pre- 

is exhibition at Paris Mrs. Sulli 
structions were to proceed in time 

make a thorough preliminary study of 

e entire ubiect with a view to rendet 
her cablegrams of practical benefit to 

e American people Her first despatch, 
i) words, was to analyze the exhibi 
tion as a whole and to describe the open 
ing remonial, certain to be picturesque 
1 imps ive This was to appear in 
the American daily papers the morning 
ifter t opening Four subsequent cable 
rams of 3000 words each, to appear con- 
tive Sundays, were to be devoted to, 
reapectively, the department of fine arts, 
industrial arts, education, and manu 
factures Mi Sullivan was the unani 
s choice of the directors of the Asso- | 
ciated Press, among whom then were 
Charles A. Dana, Joseph Medill, Whitelaw 
Reid, and Henry Watterson rhey were | 
of opinion that Mrs Sullivan's excep | 
tional education, her capacity as editorial 

vriter for leading journals and maga 
tines, and her previous visits to Paris 

especially qualified her for this duty. 

Mrs. Sullivan reached Paris a month 

in advance of the opening of the exhibi 


tion The American Commissioner in 
formed her that there were already 3000 
appli ations for place at the opening cere 


monial, which was to be held under the 
dome of the Fine Arts Building, where 
there were only 1500 seats, and that it 
would be impossible to secure admission 
there for any press representative. Our 
minister Allen McLane, unsuccessfully 
endeavored to induce the exhibition au 


thorities to make an exception in favor of 





the eable writer of the Associated Press, 
which then, in fact, represented the en 
tire press of the nation The final argu 
ment against the application was that the 
special cable representative was a wo- 
man, and no woman would be admitted 
to the ceremonial, which was to be ex- 
clusively official Seats would be pro- 
vided, however, for Mrs. Sullivan and her 
travelling companion in a gallery above 
the dome, with Madame Carnot and other 


Finding that from 
it would be impossible to see 


distinguished persons 
the gallery 


the scene below or hear a word of the pro- 


ceedings, Mrs. Sullivan declined to go 
there, and her credentials were laid be 
fore Prime-Minister Tirard, who had the | 
exhibition in charge The minister re- | 
ceived Mrs. Sullivan cordially, but as to } 
admitting her to the opening ceremony 
Wais, Madame Sullivan est une dame”: | 
it was impossible—Mrs. Sullivan was a 
lady Mrs. Sullivan modestly assented, 
and won the minister at once by archly 
viding, “and is confident of finding the 
First Minister of France a gentleman.” 
Vais” the government of the republic 

of France had never given official recog 
nition to a lady ‘ Mais, mais,” courte 
ously said Mrs. Sullivan, “it is time for | 


the government of the French Republic to | 
make a precedent.” The precedent was | 
forthwith A reallotment of diplo 
was ordered and a chair 
signed to Mrs. Sullivan—three chairs from 
Minister Tirard, four from the President 
of M. Carnot—and one near by 
was reserved for her travelling companion 
An official order further inserted Mrs. Sul- 
livan’s name in the officially recognized | 
category and commanded for her unlim- 
ited opportunity to discharge the labori- 
ous duties for which she had been sent to 
Paris, the first woman of any country | 


made 


matic seats as 


France, 


bearing so responsible a trust abroad. 
While pleading with Mrs. Sullivan to be 

content with a gallery place at the open- | 

ing ceremonial, Minister Tirard said, 
Will it not be enough to report the cere 


| 
monial a day later?” “Monsieur Min- 
ister said Mrs. Sullivan, “there is no | 
day later’ in American journalism.” 


This was made the precedent of the of 
ficial recognition of woman by the French 
Republic, and the first woman 
nized was Margaret F. Sullivan. 


sO rect Z- 


THAT WAS ALL. 





“Did you answer the telephone, dear?” 


asked Mrs. Collingwood. “I thought I 
heard the bell.” | 
“No, dear,” replied Mr. Collingwood, 
sweetly; “I didn’t answer the telephone, | 


but I talked to the 


man at the other end | 
of the line.” 
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They possess all the qualities 
of superiority. Experts select 
the materials, the best of work- 
men make the parts, the most 


skilful of mechanics assemble 
them. And when the wheels 
are finished, satisfied people 


ride them. 


Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75. 
Roadsters, $40. Light Roadsters, $50. 
Send for Sterling Catalogue. 
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The Rebel 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


Author of 
** The Princess Xenia,’’ ‘‘ The Adventurers,’’ etc. 





A stirring romance of the days of Charles 
the Second, full of life, action, and ad- 
venture. ‘“ The Rebel” more than fulfils 
the brilliant promise of Mr. Watson's 
earlier work. 


. Cloth, $1 50 
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FACING INGRATITUDE 


NGRATITUDE is the most popular sin 
of humanity. It is the shortest cut to 
the attainment of all the other vices 
It eclipses all the virtues of the individual 
except—those thatit kills. Ingratitude 

is forgetfulness of the heart. It is a man’s 
confession that he is armor-proof—against 
kindness. It is the revelation of the empti 
ness of pretended loyalty. People who are 
ungrateful never forgive you if you do them 
a good turn. They resent the humiliation 
of having been helped by a superior. 
Gratitude is thankfulness expressed in ac 
tion. It is the radiation of justice. It is the 
heart’s recognition of kindness that the lips 
can never repay. Gratitude never counts 
its payments. No debt of kindness can ever 
be outlawed; it can never be paid in full 
Gratitude ever feels the insignificance of its 
instalments; ingratitude, the nothingness of 
the debt. Gratitude is the flowering of a 
seed of kindness; ingratitude is the dead in 
activity of a seed of kindness dropped on a 
stone. 

Grateful recognition of goodness and fa- 
vor is gratifying and stimulating. It is a 
tonic we should always give—but never 
crave. We muist rise superior to dependence 
on human gratitude, or we can do nothing 
truly great. The expectation of gratitude is 
the alloy of an otherwise noble act. The 
only real reason for doing right is because 
it is right—everything else is an excuse, not 
a reason. Because we meet with ingrati- 
tude in life we must not feel that our good 
deeds have failed; they merely have not been 
appreciated. Most persons look at gratitude 
as a protective tariff on virtues. The man 
who is weakened in well-doing by the in- 
gratitude of others is serving God on a com- 
mission basis. He should be honest enough 
to see that he is working for a reward—he 
is expecting a bonus for doing good. He is 
really regarding his-kindness and virtues as 
moral stock that he is willing to hold only 
so long as they pay dividends. Ingratitude 
is harder to bear than failure, sorrow, or re 
verses, Its most bitter sting is that it 
touches us on our vulnerable spot—our van 
ity We are chagrined that our judgment 
hus been proved wrong, that our goodness 
has not been appreciated, that we have been 
deceived 

Living in expectation of gratitude dulls 
all our best actions. There is in such living 
always a touch of the pose; it is playing to 
the gallery, it is asking for a receipt for a 
good act, itis demanding compound ‘interest 
on trifles of favor. We must let the con 
sciousness of doing right, of living in har 
movy with our ideals, be our reward and 
stimulus, or life will become to us a series of 
failures and disappointments. Let us defy 
ingratitude; let us tower above it and be in 
dependent of it. Let us never surrender to 
the pessimism that falsely tells us there is no 
gratitude in the world, that our good deeds 
are wasted 

Ingratitude is composed of equal parts of 
selfishness, vanity, and injustice. The self 
same elements are present in the morbid 
hunger for gratitude. Much of the seeming 
ingratitude of life comes from our magni 
fying of our own acts, our minimizing of 
We do not make suffi- 
cient allowance for the varying ways in 
which individuals may manifest gratitude— 
genuine heartfelt appreciation of kindness. 
Merely because we have had the privilege 
of doing some one a favor, we should not 
act as if we held a mortgage on his immor 
tality, and expect him to swing the censer 
Con 
stantly reminding a man of the favors he 
has received from you cancels the debt. 
The care of the statistics should have been 
his privilege; you are usurping his preroga 
tives when you recall them. We should 
realize the awful cowardice of ingratitude, 
not to criticise it in others, but only to elim- 
inate it from our own lives 

People who make one individual the lega- 
tee of the ingratitude of another are unjust. 
There is too much of this suffering by depu- 
ty already in the world. The worst enemy 
to the philanthropy of the rich is the in- 
gratitude of the poor. It requires moral 
heroism to continue giving to the poor and 
planning for their betterment and develop- 
ment in the face of so many instances, one 
after the other, of fraud and ingratitude. 

Profuse expressions of gratitude do not 
cancel an indebtedness any more than a 
promissory note settles an account. It isa 
beginning, not a finality. Gratitude that is 
so extravagant in words is usually economi- 
cal in everything else. A friend’s need is 
gratitude’s opportunity. 

WILLIAM GrorGE JORDAN. 
——— 
QUICK WORK. 

Mepper. ‘“‘ What is that electrical con 
trivance you have on your folding-bed?” 

Darker. “A device to ring an alarm-bell 
whenever the bed doubles up.” 

Mepper ‘ Where do you have the bell?” 

Darker. ‘In the undertaker’s office.” 


———~———_ 


TOO TRUE. 


Tracner. ‘If I should buy four shirts at 
one place, three at another, and two at an- 
other, how many would I have?” 

Brian Boy. “ You wouldn't have any if 
you sent them to a laundry.” 
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“cc ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘‘ pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; -not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 


dent happens to them, 


Our “ Index” + a ail lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it Ee can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macsern, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





Results Make 
Reputation. 


Singer Machines, either lock-stitch or 
chain-stitch, are the successful result of 
long experience and constant improve- 
ments in the endeavor to make nothing 
but the best sewing-machines for family 
use. The accomplishment of this result 
requires six of the largest, best-equipped 
factories in the world, and the best in- 
ventive talent of the age. Twelve 
thousand workmen are employed in these 
factories. 
SINGER 


Experience counts with THE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
The average term of employment among 
these workmen exceeds a decade. 

Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


“ Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.” 











This name-plate 
stands 
for excellence. 
It is the synonym 
for strength, 
endurance, speed 
—you must use 
the superlative in 
describing 
the Cleveland. 
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Our increase in em- 
ployed forces 


during the past ten years 
as compared above, is due 
to our determined efforts 
to “build well and for all 
time,”’ thereby earning for 
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the high reputation which 21 years’ ex- 
rience and results have given them. 
ar agencies everywhere. Catalog free. 
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THE NEXT “HARPER’S BAZAR” ° 


ARPER’S 
will be a very interesting publication. 
special features: 


MRS. LAWTON AT HOME 


HE widow of gallant General Lawton is a subject of deep and sympathetic interest to 
The Bazar will contain next week the first published photographs of her 
home, and a charmingly written account of her home life and personality. 


Americans. 


WHITE HOUSE BRIDES 
ISS MABEL McKINLEY 
White House next autumn. 


THE ANGEL OF THE MIZZENTOP 


A CLEVERK short story with au unusual ending. 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE—ESTHER. By Bishop Doane 
FASCINATING contribution to the Bazar series which has already attracted so much 
With illustration by Frank V. Du Mond. 


attention. 


WOMEN WHO INTEREST US 


REVIEW of the achievements of brilliant women who are prominently before the 


public eye 
WHAT SHOULD CHILDREN READ 


Slane views of eminent authorities on a topic of vital interest to every mother. 


MISS DE FOREST’S PARIS LETTER 


Miss KATHARINE DE FOREST has just returned to Paris after a visit to this country. 
The letter which will appear next week is the first she has sent from the other side. 
In it she discusses the absorbing and timely subject of spring fashions in Paris. 


N addition to these special features there will be a bed-time story for the children, with 
interesting instalments of ‘‘ The Meloon Farm” 
; a brilliant page of humor; several pages of spring fashions, 
with illustrations by Ethel Rose, of Paris; the cut paper patterns, with talks to home needle- 
woman; and the usual department of cookery, good form, and news editorials. 


Mr Conde’s charming illustrations; 
“The Complete Bachelor” 


BAZAR” for April 28, the last number of the Bazar in its present form, 
In it you will find, among many others, these 


, the niece of President McKinley, will be married in the 
The Bazar will publish the first authentic account of the 
wedding, the portraits of the bride and bridegroom-elect, and a review of past weddings 
which have occurred in the Presidential mansion. 


and 








on 


DRESS 











a 


Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
rrespondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Bazan has a very large co 


Epna B. F.—You would better get a nans’ veiling 
or crépe de Chine, or there is a cotton and linen mus- 
jin that looks like mousseline de soie, quite cheap, 
and most effective. Ofcourse it would net be so dura- 
ble as nuns’ veiling, which also is cheap. In Bazar 
No. 11 is a good model for you to follow for either ma 
terial. Shirt - waists are illustrated on page 70 in 
Bazan No. 42 I do not think you would care for the 
embroidered batiste made up over black silk. Yea, 
all wash materials are made up thie summer, both with 
and without over-skirts. ‘There have been a good 
many charming designs lately in the Bazar for wash 
gowns that are easy to make at home. 


Miss M. C. H.—A gored skirt would be the best for 
you to use trimmed down either side of the front 
breadth with bands of jet. A erépon skirt would not 
be a good investment fora young girl. A tucked black 
taffeta would be much better, and the new skirts that 
are cut on the bias are particularly good. I think the 
shirt-waist pattern No. 257is the best. Thin dresses 
are to be made up over linings just as they were last 
year, bat the favorite way of making them fs to have 
a fitted lining for skirt and waist, separate from the 
dress itself. 


A Svunsortner.—The foulard gowns on page 209, 
Bazar No. 10, and cut paper pattern No. 271 are both 
good. Either would be suitable for your material. 


I. S. M.—A good model to follow in making the 
crépon is the illustration in Bazar No. 10 fora foulard 
silk which may be trimmed with bands of ribbon the 
game color as the crépon, and with a narrow edge of 
white lace on either side. Have ratber a smart hat, 





either a toque to wear off the face, or a hat of chiffon 
and straw combined and trimmed with pink roses, or 
even yellow. Ifthe color is becoming, have the hat 
of the same shade; if not, have a black hat or one of 
yellow straw and lace combined. 





- Miss M. L. P.—Some uncertainty exists as to which 
style of skirt is to remain in fashion longest; the | 
safest plan to follow is to make the skirt with a box- | 
pleat in the back, a small box-pleat and two or three 
gathers on either side of it. A good skirt model to 
follow for the white India silk is published in Bazar 
No. 10, page 208. For a black silk get a fignred taf- 
feta or one perfectly plain with as dull a finish as 
posible. Use for it the skirt model which will be 
found on page 212, Bazar No. 10. | 


Buvegrass.—Russian blonse and sailor suits are cor- | 
rect wear for smal! boys Galatea, dock, linen, flannel, 
and serge, are used in making up these suits. | 


N. J. B.—The present style of corset has straight | 
fronts, low bust, and is made to keep the stomach and 
hips down as much as possible. All the leading de- 
partment shops in New York as well as the corset- | 
makers keep a large stock of the new styles of corsets 
from which to choose. 


| 
F. J. M.—Make the skirt of nun’s veiling. | 


F. G. M.—Copy for the crépon model on page 286 | 
in Bazan No. 13. The grenadine is quite worth mak- 
ing up; choose a good lining, as the grenadine is so 
sheer the lining will show through. Send for samples 


of the new linings if you cannot afford to use silk. 








Sal HPADOUR| 


MOST ELEGANT 
SKIRT BINDING Le , PROCES, 
TAS LONG 
AS Tet SKInT. 


AT a 
FIRST-CLASS ORY GOODS STORES, 


SPUN-GLASS 
RUSIL FINISH 





All Colors and “MIDNIGHT” FAST BLACK, 86 Inches wide 
THE APPEARANCE JUSTIFIES THE NAME 
At Ali First-Class Dry Goods Stores, or write to 


J.W.GODDARD & SONS. “wey” 
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Dress Shield 
ess elas 
> { 
( 
are the only 
} Perspiration Proof, Washable 
shields on sale, and when 
properly attached (at edges, ' 
not through curve) are guarane- Q 
teed  agtatied protect every 
Wais 
ELASTIC, SOFT & PLIABLE p 
No other shields have their > 
advantages. Ask for and in- , 
emrl having Canfield Dress 4 
) Shields. 4 
For sale by all dealers ; 
; Send 25c. for sample pair. § 


, CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 














73 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 
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Copyright by Parkinson, N. Y. 


Upheld by Mother «Child 
Not Cheapest 3" Giaton is abeotetely supe 
But Best — mikct,in quality of mate 


ial and 

perfection of manufacture 
Guard Prevents Cloth from Catching in Coil 
Almost automatic; works both sides. A c« 


pinning skirt at the back 
ADE IN NINE SIZES, from 4 INCH t 


Rae? RR htt ek heheheh hg heat hate tee 


mnfort for 


444 INCHES 5 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold, and Silver SEND SIx ' 
CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A DOZEN OLINTON PINS, 
ASSORTED SIZES 

They will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE COMPANY, Waterbury, Conn. % 











The Grippe. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


A tonic and vitalizer for the relief of 
nervousness and exhaustion follow- 


ing Grippe. Creates a good appetite. 
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GOOD FORM 








Correspondent { the Bazan are requested to send in their 





qore at ast ee weeks be te the anewers are needed 
r Baten Teaperade , and regrets that 
( anewer & otters nal 
Donoruy.—We have looked through our files for the 
past two years, but cannot find any article on the sub- 


ject you mention, 

Hanren’s Bazan Apwiner.—The most courteous 
sod smartest way of sending any kind of an invita 
tion le by a carrier, and it le becoming, even in the 
big cities, more and more the fashion to send invita- 
tions by hand rather than by mall, Bat when one 
sends a namber of invitations a carrier involves ex- 
pense and trouble, and it ix still, and will probably con- 
t 1¢ to be, quite correct to send invitations by mail. 
When, however, it is possible to choose, always give 
tte pre ference to a Carrier, 

Arson J.—There are evening parties and evening 
perties. If you mean a large crowded reception, it 
mivht be correct for a guest not to say good-by at all 
to the hoet and hostess if the latter are busy receiving 
und yvreeting the guests who come; bat, as a general 
thing, the proper way of leave-taking i* to shake 
hands firet with the hostess, and to her make a tactful 
little speech about one's enjoyment of her entertain- 
ment, then to shake hands with the host, afterwards 
with the pear relative of the family who are receiving, 
or with all the members of the receiving party who 


sre present if there are not too many, and then bow to 


sll the rest who are standing near, including them all 
in one “ Good-by"; it is not necessary to shake hands 
with any but the members of the family or thosee who 
are receiving. When one’s health is proposed the 
proper thing to do is to remain seated when the 
others rise and not to drink; afterwards one may rise 


to make a speech of thanks, and to propose the health 


of some one else present at the same time; of course 
me joins in drinking every health bat one’s own. 


Yes, maraschino aud any other kind of cordial may be 


served after a dinner; usually a waiter parses one or 
two cordials on a tray in cordial-bottles, with small 
g 2s that match and come especially for the pur- 





pose; the guests help themselves, or the waiter pours 
the cordial from the t 


what one prefers. Maraschino is served in regu- 


les into the glasses after hear- 





ing 
lar cordial-glasees, 

Eeture.—When you atk me to tel) you just how to 
give a very smart stag dinner in honor of yeur huas- 
band for twelve men, to describe every detail from 
the wording of the invitations to the serving of after- 
dinner coffee, you ask me to attack a big subject 
which it is not easy to condense into the space I have, 
eo I muat limit my anewer a little, but I am certain 
that your own good judgment will be able to fill in the 
gaps. The invitations shonld be written, either for- 
mally or informally worded; the ceremonious form 
would be: 

Mr. Charles White 
requests the pleasure of 
Dr. William Brown's 
company at dinner on Monday evening 
February the twelfth 
at eight o'clock. 
22 Wighland Avenue. 


informal invitations would be written in the 
wording (see 
Bazan No. 5, 


* luncheon * 


The 
first with practically the same 
form for luncheon invitation given in 
to “U, PL.” —eubatitute for 
the word “ dinner,” and change form of the hour, etc., 
answer perfectly) Either kind of invi- 
sent two weeks before the date of the 


person 
vo 


KX, 


and thie will 


tation should b 


linner. A pretty and conventional observance at a 
stag dinner is to have the hostess receive the yvuests 
with the host in the drawing-room, waiting there until 
all have gathered and the dinner is announced, then 
retiring avd leaving the gentlemen alone to go into 
the dining-room. A servant, of course, opens the 


front door for the and directs 
them where to leave their outer garments—if the en- 
tranee enough they may be left there, 
otherwiee it is better to have them take off their coats 
No, I should not 
before and during dinner as a 
may come after dinner 
some minstrels or banj»-players be hired to amuse the 
Here ppeal to 
sppetites, as men do not as a general thing 


suests when they arrive, 


hall le large 


sod hate in a bed-room 
having 


the 


upetairs, 
vl vine music 


feature ; musicians 


priests ie a menu that is certain to a 


mascniine 


care for entrees or fancy dishes: 


Cape Cod oysters on the half-ehell. 


Clear green-turtie soup. 

Planked shad. Cacumbers with French dressing. 
Spring lamb, mint sauce, New potatoes with butter 
eauce. Freeh asparagus with sauce hullandaire. 
Canvas-bock duck, corrant jelly. Apple and celery 
eolad with mayonnaise dres-ing. 

Roman ponch in glasses, Cukea, 


Camembert cheese. Hard water-biscuite toasted. 


Coftee. Candies. 
I am sorry that any kind of wine and cigars must be 
mitted: each a strong feature of a** man’s dinner” 


cider inetead 


some kind of charged water and 
Favors are out of place, 
at each 


you could have 
but benton- 
niéres of carnations may be together 
with prettily decorated place-carde and little individual 
menus painted with the date and some fancy design. 
the dinwer. Decorate the ta- 


#pread with a 


place, 


Have two walters serve 
ble at for any similar entertainment 
fine white damask cloth, a linen or lace centre-piece, 
acentre-bow! of flowers, small dishes of candies 


. 
and cake, 


or Vane 


candles burning underJittle shades in single 


or | 


| 
| 





| 
| 


candlesticks or candelabra, and the usual arrangements | 


at the covers. 


M. L. B.—-Like many of the questions that come to 

I have to anewer yours a little equivocally. Every 
place and every set of society is more or leas of a law 
unto iteelf as regards certain social formes and rules; 
etill, you need not worry too much about the criticiam 
that you have provoked In the instance you mention, 
for I can assure you positively that it is not obligatory 
or even customary in New York or in the other cities, 
among persons who are supposed to set the standard 
te usages, that a bride shall provide the car- 
riages which take the groom's relatives from their 
homes or the hotels where they may be stopping to 
the church or house where the wedding ceremony will 
be celebrated. As I say, however, it may be the ens- 
places and with some persons, but if vou 
a mistake you have the sanction of society 
in it, eo do not be overdistaurhed 


ne 


for etique 


rom in some 
bave made 



















HARPER’S BAZAR 


Premiums payable yearly, 
half-yearly, quarterly 
or weekly 


Write for information 


Address Dept. W 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 


President 


HOME OFFICE: 
Newark, N. J. 


A Young Man 


is laying the foundations of future 
prosperity and competence by securing 
a policy of Life Insurance issued by 


The 
Prudential 


Amounts $15 to $100,000 


THE 








PRUDENTIAL — 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 













Now Ready 





The Unknown 


By CAMILLE FLAMMARION 


This remarkable book has created a sensation in 


scientist's study of the 


phenomena of the so-called spirit world. 


It is an eminent 
In it he 


France. 


discusses Hallucinations, Dreams, Telepathic Communications made by the 


Dying, etc. 


fantastic of Poe's tales. 


Many of the chapters are as weirdly interesting as the most 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 


If your bookseller hasn’t it, we will send it postpaid 
on receipt of price. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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HE standard of all Colognes for over 100 
Used by the Royal and Imperial 
Families of Europe. 
Accessory for all persons of refined taste. 


Manufactured only by _#: 


FERD. MULBENS, 9 secnepagaaig Cologne °)R. 
MULAENS& KROPF. - o7 White St., 







An indispensable Toilet 








New York. 




















THOUSANDS OF WOMEN 


owe their clear, 
complexion to 


Lablache 





beautiful 


Face 
Powder. 

lt makes the skin soft 
smooth, lovely Cures and 
prevents sunburn and ail 
rlemishes. 
Ptesh, Waste, Pink, and 


<= m Tinta 
Prin ta WO ets. per box 
Of all Draggicts or by mall. 
BEN. LEVY & C®., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston ®t., Boston, Wana. 
Sold by RORERTS&CO..« Rue de la Paix. Paris; 76 New Bond 
St.,London.and KINGSFOR D&! O.,54 Piccadilly, W.. London 


reason for it." Kemoves al 











lodor of 
Delightful after Sha 
of 2c. Get 


| Lise (tnecrigital ) es pathy may EL Mewnrn Oa. Ne _ 


| COE'S ECZEMA CURE $12 eon 


Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, 






















GOOD FORM 
PERS Fh 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Reaper.—At a stag-dinner where the only woman 
present is the wife of the host the gentleman guest of 
honor escorts her into the dining-room, the pair lead- 
ing the way, and he sits at her right at the table. Th: 
host walks into the dining-room with the guest nex: 
in importance; but now, instead of preceding th 
others as he would at a dinner where women wer: 
present, he goes into the dining-room last. Or ther: 
need not be any formality in the procession; the men 
may walk in two by two, or singly, as they happen to 
be together, the only exception being the hostess and 
her escort. It is always rather a disputed question, 
and one decided individually, whether at a forma 
dinner the hostess or the woman guest of honor should 
be served first ; in my opinion, the hostess shold not 
be served first unless she is older than her feminin« 
guesis; it always looks to me unseemly to see a host 


| ess served before women who are her seniors or wo- 


men of her own age, and with this opinion the ma- 
jority of persons agree, although many others—and 
the best-bred people, too—believe that the idea of 
showing the lady of the house the honor of passing 
her the dishes first is correct. There is, besides, the 
other reason for the form that the hostess may sec 
everything before it is passed to her guests and know 
that it is as it should be. But I can only advise you to 
do what seems to you best. 


M. M. C.—The situation is peculiar, and it is hard 
to give a decisive answer. Under almost any circum- 
stances it is considered very bad form for a bride's an- 
nouncement and wedding cards to be engraved in the 
names of her sister and brother-in-law when her father 
is living; he may have married a second time, and 
since his marriage the bride may, have made her home 
with her sister, from where she will be married, never- 
theless it is the father's place to announce his daugh- 
ter’s wedding, and to issue the invitations for it. 
After reading your letter several times, however, and 
thinking over the problem, I would suggest this: as- 
euming that the wedding will be emali—as there are to 
be announcement-cards, suppose, instead of ergraved 
invitations, the bride’s married sister writes persona 
informal notes to all who are to be invited, and ask 
ing the gnests to come to her house unceremoniously ; 
notes of this sort are perfectly good form as invita 
tions to a small wedding. The announcement-cards 
may be worded : 

Married 
May Livingston 
to 
Mr. Charles Worthington 
on Saturday, April the twenty-eighth, nineteen 
hundred 
at 
132 Gates Avenue 
Yonkers. 


No other names are needed in the announcement; the 
wording given is not unusual, and it will canse mach 
less comment among strangers—the groom's distant 
relatives and friends, for instance—who do not know 
the circumstances than to have the cards engraved ir 
the married sister's name. The at-home cards, of 
course, bear only the names of the bride and groom, 
or the bride alone, or none at all. Asa last word let 
me suggest, if | may, that it is wise al such a time to 
forget all past differences and considerations, and if 
the father of the bride wiehes to give her a wedding, 
and announce it himeelf, let it be dove with her con- 
sent and agreemeut. 


D. W. D.—Some formality may be dispensed with 
when one is giving a dinner where there is an unequal 
division of the sexes, and more women than men are 
present; for instance, the usual order of entering the 
dining-room need not be observed ; the hostess may ask 
her guests to walk into the room informally as they 
happen to be together, not divide them into couples ; 
but it would be quite proper to follow the order that 
you suggest if you prefer. The host may escort the 
woman guest of honor who will sit at hie right, and 
the hostess may be escorted by the masculine guest of 
honor; and it would not be ami«s for the host to es- 
cort also the woman next in importance who will sit 
at the table on his left, although it would be preferable 
to have another man escort her, if possible, and the 
hostess walk into the room witha woman. The seat- 
ing of the guests at the table may be de rigueur even 
if the entrance to the dining-room is informal; the 
woman of honor always sits at the host's right, the 
man of honor at the right of the hostess; bot, incident- 
ally, let me set you right about one point that I think 
you misunderstand: it is not obligatory for the man 
who is the distinguished mascniine guest of the dinner 
to escort the hostess into the dining-room ; he always 
#its at her right at the table, but very likely he takes 
into the dining-room the woman who will sit at his 
right, as it makes the seating of the guests easier at a 
big dinner; the hostess is taken into the dining-room 
by the man who sits at her left, who is next in impor 
tance as a guest tothe man on herright. Yes, the wo- 
» man who sits on the left of the host is supposed to be 
the woman next in importance to the one on his right, 
but except for these forms in seating there are pone 
F other necessary to observe. 


X.—When a woman leaves her home on account of 
ill health for only two months, it is not necessary for 
her to send P. p. c. cards to the women to whom she 
owes calle; she may return her visits when she comes 
back, and then explain why she was obliged to. go 
away before fulfilling her social duties. P. p. c ecards 
are not sent unless one intends to be away a year or 
six months at least. 


E. M. T.—There does not seem to be any fixed rule 
about the way that the bridal party shall stand when 
they receive; usually the bride and groom stand near 
the doorway, or in a conspicuous position in the room, 
and the bride is on the groom’s left (but she may with 
equal propriety be on his right if it seems the better 
arrangement). The maid of honor stands next to the 
bride, and the bridemaids next to the maid of honor 
in the order in which they come. The bride's parents 
may stand beside the bridemaids, or in another part 
of the receiving-room. The groom's parents are not 
supposed to regularly receive, but, as a matter of fact, 
they usunlly do receive quite as much as the members 
of the bridal party; they stand by the bride’®*® parents 
and are introduced by the bride’s mother to ail present 
who are strangers to them. 
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We have wo agenis or branch stores. 
should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 


Suits, *5. 


W* have just received 
from abroad some 

entirely new styles 
in Suits and Skirts for 
summer wear. We have 
had these illustrated on a 
Supplement Sheet, which 
will be sent /rer, together 
with our Spring Catalogue 
and a choice collection of 
samples of suitings, to the 
lady who wishes to dress 
weil at moderate cost. We 
make every garment to 
order, thus insuring that 
perfection of fit and finish 
which is not to be found in 
ready -made goods. We 
pay all express charges 
Our Catalogue illustrates : 


New Designs inSum- 
mer Suits, $4 up. 


In Pique, Crashes, Cot- 
ton Covert Cloths, Duck, 
Linens, etc. 


Tailor-Made Suits, 
$5 up. 
In All-wool Serges,Chev- 


iots, Broadcloths, Covert 
Cloths, Venetians, etc 


Duck, Pique and Crash Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate All-wool Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Suits in the newest fabrics, $5 up. 


All orders | 








Separate Bicycle Skirts, $3.50 up. 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts made of double- | 
face materials. 


Our line of samples includes the newest materials, 
many of them being exclusive 
where. We also have a special line of black goods and 
fabrics for second mourning. All orders filled with the 
greatest promptness ; a suit or skirt can be made in three 
days when necessary 

Write to-day for Catalogue, Supplement, and Samples ; 
you will get them /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


novelties not shown else- 


Broadway & 11th Street. 
LADIES GLOVES. 


Glacé Kid—2 clasp. 

Latest shades of tan, cas- 
tor, mastic, wood brown, 
gray, pastel, cream, pearl, 
white, and black. 

$1.00 per pair. 


Kid—piqué sewn—2 clasp. 
All fashionable street 
shades, black and white. 
$1.00 per pair. 
Value $1.50. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway & 1ith St., 
New York. 


When ordering by mail, 2 cents —on 
each pair—additional for postage. 





T<AFERRIERE 


28, Rue Taitbout, Paris, 
PATENTED FURNISHER 
to H.R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 


respectfully invites nis Awer.can 
Lady Customers to honor him 
with a visit to his new enlarged 
Show Rooms, which have b en 
sumptuously furnished accordiug 
to the very latest style 


“ROBIS”, MANTZEAUZ, 
COSTUMES. 
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THE OMO ui in 
Dress Shield 


Odorless. 

Impervious. 

No Chemicals. 

No Rubber. 

Washable. 

Every Pair Warranted. 
Recommended for their hygienic 
qualities by Journals of Health. 
them, send 25 cents for sample 
pair to 


OMO MFG.CO. 
Middletown, Conn. 





If your dealer does not keep | 





THE NEWS OF THE DAY 


IVES of working-men in Chi- 

cago have arrayed family in- 

terests against strikes, and 

are making war on labor 

unions. Many of these wo- 
men have appeared before the subcommit- 
tee of the National Industrial Commis- 
sion, charging that the strikes are main- 
tained by the walking delegates, who get 
a living out of labor agitations, and thus 
working-men are kept in enforced idle- 
ness, their meagre earnings taxed to pay 
the walking delegates’ salaries, and there- 
by their families are made to suffer hard- 
ship, resulting finally in want of even the 
necessaries of life. 

The misfortune a strike is to the family 
has extended east of Chicago, until 17,000 
men in western Pennsylvania, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, and New York have been added 
to the great army of idlers previously or- 
dered out of work by labor unions. The 
general demand is for more pay and a 
short day—eight hours—with a half-holi- 
day on Saturday. Meantime, while the 
strike is on, the working-man’s family 
gets hungry three times a day just the 
same, and the price of bread continues 
just as if the father were busy earning it. 


T has been proposed to the United States 
authorities to bring the Sultan of the 
Sulus to this country, to personally ex- 
perience what blessings follow in the trend 
of American civilization. The Sulus are 
a part of our Philippine possessions that 
have odd 


many heathen ways of their 
own. Among others polygamy, slavery, 
and Islamism. The last makes the for- 


mer two even more difficult to deal with 
than American slavery before the war, or 
than the late Mr. Roberts in Congress. 
It takes slavery and polygamy under the 
protection of religion, so that the United 
States, in seeking to establish freedom 
and a one-wife system of marriage in the 
Sulus, is in danger of provoking a “ holy 
war.” The Sultan’s office gets its im- 
portance chiefly from its religious func- 
tions, and the idea of bringing him to the 
United States to taste the sweets of civil- 
ization is thus to inoculate Islamism with 
the spirit of our American institutions. 
The Sultan has been quite confidential to 
American officials who have visited him, 
and has said that personally he is not so 
much attached to polygamy and slave- 
holding as we may fancy. What troubles 
him is the fear that Congress may set his 
slaves free and still leave them depend- 
ent on him for support, also divorce all 
his wives, and grant every one alimony. 


He is perfectly willing to have an all- 
around system of freedom put in oper- 
ation, only he wants to be sure he will 


be in it himself. 
This demonstration of caution on the 
part of the Sultan leads one to wonder 


whether somebody has not been scaring 
him with tales of what the National 


Legislative League of American Women 
is going to do. The platform of this new 
association aims pretty near to what the 
Sultan does not want civilization to do 
to him. It proposes to acquire for women 
throughout the United States the right 


of guardianship of the child. But it 
would still hold the father alone respon- 
sible for the support of the child. It de- 


married wo 





mands absolute right of the 


man to hold property and do business 
on her separate account. But the hus- 
band must still provide for the wife's 
support. In a word, the slaves of the 
tyrant man are to be set free, and the 
tyrant is expected to go on paying out 
money as if his domestic vassals still be- 
longed to him. Perhaps the Sultan of 
the Sulus would be less suspicious of the 
blessings of American civilization if some- 
body here would organize a society for 
the protection of the rights of men. 


T looks like a determined “ man-move- 

ment” ineducation. Following the pretty 
well assured defeat of women at Wesley- 
an, men have organized at Syracuse Uni- 
versity to exclude women from competi- 
tion with them in oratorical contests. 
Later, President Harper ha’ decreed that 
after July 1 girl students shall not be 
admitted to the Morgan Park Academy 
of the University of Chicago. This is un- 
derstood to be the first symptom of a 
general reaction against coeducation. 


DAUGHTER of Thomas Brackett 

Reed has completed a law course 
at the University of New York. This is 
with no purpose of taking up the legal 
profession. The young woman studied 
law to extend her fund of general infor- 
mation. 


N the theory that art treasures are 

luxuries, under the United States 
tariff laws they are subject to a duty of 
twenty per cent. ad valorem—one-fifth 
their value. By the terms of the reci- 
procity provision of the tariff the Presi- 
dent is empowered to proclaim a five-per- 
cent. reduction of the tax on art when 
trade concessions secured from foreign 
countries warrant. In this reciprocity 
feature of the tariff it is expressive of 
the standing art has in American politics 
that paintings and statuary are embraced 
in a category with brandy, champagne, 
and vermouth. “Old masters,” from the 
point of view in Congress, are a luxury 
tending to depravity. An agreement has 
been entered into by which President 
McKinley has proclaimed the five-per- 
cent. abatement of the tax on art from 
France. Only the final formalities re- 
main to be adjusted before a proclamation 
will be issued similarly reducing the tariff 
on importations of Italian art. 


HE government of the United States 
has no interest in art but to raise 
revenue by it. Even the Republican theory 
of protection has no concern for infant 





American art. The “old masters,” one | 
would think, might be admitted as an 
item of the “raw material” of American | 


art. Also it would seem that a govern- 
ment that can think of voting $90,000,000 
for ship subsidies might vote a few dollars 
to encourage art in the United States. 
How different it is in France, the action 
of the French government on the burning 
of the ThéAtre Francais recently made 
apparent. Instantly the French Congress 
voted the funds necessary to rebuild this 
monument of histrionic art, which at all 
times, as with art in general in France, 
is under the direct patronage of the gov- 
ernment. 
FLora McDoNALp THOMPSON. 





TO HONOR MISS WOOLLEY 


N occasion of unusual interest and sig- 
nificance will be the coming lunch- 


eon at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
New York city, April 28, in honor 
of the new president of Mount 
Holyoke College, Miss Mary E. Woolley. 
The two hostesses—Mount Holyoke and 


Wheaton Seminary Alumne Associations 
—have a close and peculiar bond in this 
public honor to Miss Woolley, who is a 
Wheaton graduate. 

Wheaton Seminary had been in exist- 
ence two years when the institution at 
South Hadley was incorporated. Part of 
that time Mary Lyon herself had been 
at its head. It has been thought, indeed, 
that had she received a little earlier the 
invitation to take this honored place, be- 
fore she felt pledged to the undertaking 
at South Hadley, she might have accepted 
the easier lot in life, and left her unique 
institution to be founded by another. 

The relations between the two schools 
have always been close and _ friendly. 
There was no trace of jealousy because the 
attendance at the South Hadley institu- 
tion diminished somewhat the numbers 
of the older school. Each, rather, looked 
to the other as a “comrade in arms” in 

a common war whose rallying-cry was, 
“A higher Christian education for wo- 
men.” How the narrow laws of Massa- 
chusetts in this respect were assailed and 
altered through the influence of these two 
schools is familiar history. 
It is a recompense of time that Miss 


| Woolley 


should be called to the presi- 
dency of Mo Holyoke College. A Hol- 
yoke woman . Wheaton’s first presi- 
dent, and now a Wheaton woman becomes 
the head of Holyoke. 

Miss Woolley is a daughter of Reverend 
Joseph J. Woolley, pastor of the First 
Church of Pawtucket, Rhode Island. After 
preparatory study at the Classical High 
School of Providence, she entered Wheat- 
on, and, following graduation, remained 
there for several years as a teacher. She 
entered Brown University in 1891 as soon 
as its classes were open to women, and was 
graduated in 1894, the first woman to 
receive a B.A. degree at this college. 

At the luncheon next Saturday to Miss 
Woolley, who is heir in a peculiar sense 





of the educational privileges for which 


her Alma Mater and its sister school 
struggled, a distinguished company will 
assemble. 


In addition to the members of the two 





associations, with their individual guests, 
a number of college presidents are expect- 
ed to attend. Hgn. Seth Low, of Colum- 
bia, has signified his intention of accept- 
ing the invitation extended to him to offer 
a few words of greeting. So has President 
Taylor of Vassar, Miss Le Row of Adel- 
phi College of Brooklyn, President 
Backus of Parker, and President MeCrack- 
en of New York University, with others 
yet to be heard from. 


interesting. 
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is unequaled for 
sewing. It is a 
smooth thread, always unifi in size, has no 
knots, frayed or rough fi and runs smoothly 
in the needle. Every Corticelli Spool marked 













short measure. Corticel 
longer in the garment, and 
will withstand greater strain 
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Suits and Wraps. 


Street Dresses, Driving Coats, 


Jackets, Paletots. 


Tailor-Made 


Costumes. 


Long Garments, Golf and 
Tourist Capes, 
Carriage Mantles, Evening Wraps. 


Broadoay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 











The occasion can- | 
| not fail to be as impressive as it will be 


“Daisy Queen’’ 


Al fragrant perfume, rich in the 
sweetness of field and forest. 
Delicate yet lasting. 
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Bold by all dealers, or will be 
sent, prepaid on receipt of $1.00, 


LADD & COFFIN, 
24 Barclay Street, New York. } 
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BASE APATHY. 


y, Thompson, did you ever notice 
that | was brutally indifferent to my chil- 
dren 

* Certainly not, 
trary, Holmes.” 

“ Well, do I look like a miscreant who 
would be only too glad to abandon them 
to the mercy of strangers?” 

“ Of course not What ever put such an 
idea into your head?” 

“Or have I the reputation of being so 
selfish that I would not disturb or exert 
myself in the slightest to secure their 
safety from the most desperate danger?” 


“" Say 


You're quite the con- 


‘No, indeed. Who's been accusing you 
of such things?” 

“My wife.” 

“Your wife? Why?” 


“ Why, little Johnny got himself lost for 
a couple of hours the other day, and all I 
did was notify the police, hire every pri- 
vate detective in town, and rouse all the 
neighbors to help hunt for him.” 

“ Wasn't that enough?” 

“No She still insists that I am a 
brutal, selfish misecreant, and several other 


things, because I refused to do all she 
wanted me to.” 
“ Why, what more was possible?” 


“ Make the Governor order out the mi- 
litia to help hunt.” 


—S— ~~ 


A CATASTROPHE. 


4 few mornings ago Mrs. Jabbers burst 


into her husband’s office breathlessly. She 
was without any hat or bonnet on, her 
hair was dishevelled, and the tears were 


streaming down her colorless cheeks. 

“Oh, John, John!” was all she could 
gasp, as she sank into the nearest chair 
and covered her face with her hands. 

“Good Lord, Martha!” cried her hus- 














SPRING 


DESERVED IT, MAYHAP. 


“There is some excitement in France,” 
remarked Mr. Bellingham to his wife, 
“because a man dressmaker has received 
the decoration of the Legion of Honor.” 

“ Perhaps he deserved it,” ventured Mrs. 
Bellingham. “Perhaps he delivered a 
dress at the time it was promised.” 
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SABBATH 


band, panic-stricken. 


the matter? 


“What is it? 
What's Is the house on fire?” 

Mrs. Jabbers shook her head, too con- 
vulsed by sobs to reply vocally 

“Is the baby lost, stolen, hurt, or—or— 
(quip) ?” Even in his excitement Mr. Jab- 
bers choked over the last awful possibil- 
ity 

Mrs nodded, rocking 
back and forth in the chair. 

“Which? What? How? When? Where? 
What's happened?” volleyed Mr. Jabbers, 


Jabbers herself 


j 
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The Bid (to little Indian who missed), “Tuanns, 
SONNY: THIS MAKES A FINE Peron,” 
frantically. “ For 
Martha!” 

* He—he—fell against—the—the fender 
before th—the grate in—in the library— 
and—and—oh, oh, oh!” sobbed Mrs. Jab- 
bers. 

“Yes, Martha; yes, yes. Go on; please 
go on!” begged Mr. Jabbers, clutching his 
hair with both hands in a desperate effort 
to hold himself steady. “Is he badly 
burned? Is—is he—(qulp) ?” 

*And—and.” continued Mrs. Jabbers, 
making a superhuman effort to control 
herself, “and he knocked out that lovely 
little tooth he just cut, and now I can’t 
show it to mother when she gets here to- 
night. Oh, oh, oh!” she concluded, again 
abandoning herself to her grief. 


Heaven's sake speak, 


DAY! 


HE BELIEVED IN IT. 


“ My dear,” said Witherby, “ I have been 
thinking the matter over after recently 
reading a very sensible article on the sub- 
ject, and I have concluded that if I should 
die [ should want you to marry again.” 

Mrs. Witherby looked up with a half- 
quizzical expression. 

“That’s a strange doctrine for you to 
profess,” she said, calmly. 

“ Well,” said Witherby, “there has al- 
ways been a good deal of tommyrot about 
second marriages, and after all, if we view 
the matter in a sensible light, there is no 
reason why a woman shouldn’t marry 
again. 

Mrs. Witherby had not lived with her 
husband for fourteen years without know- 
ing something about him. 

“That is true,” she said, still more 
calmly. “And a matter which I have 
often thought about. Sentiment is all 
very well, of course, but it isn’t practical. 
S woman might make a mistake the first 
ime— 

Witherby started to interrupt her, but 
she went on smoothly: 

“T don’t say they all do, of course. But 
by the time she is ready to marry again 
she has had a certain amount of experi- 
ence and is pretty apt to get the right 
kind of a husband. Why, then, should she 
remain single, unprotected, and alone for 
the sake of an idle sentiment, when for the 
rest of her life she can live in comfort 
and >) I agree with you perfect- 
ly, my ear.” 

“You do, do you?” said Witherby, sav- 
agely, pulling out of his pocket and light- 
ing the one-too-many cigar that he hadn’t 
intended to smoke. “ Well, I'll just tell 
you one thing right here. Before I give 
you a chance to carry out any such deep 
laid scheme as you evidently have had in 
your mind, why, if necessary, I’ll live to 

a thousand!” 
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FLOWERS. 


“THE OTHER HALF.” 


It was in the “flat” of a stone-cutter, and 
the Lady Caller was one who went about 
doing good. And, by-the-way, how much 
drearier ‘‘ the flats of the poor” sounds than 
the cottages of the poor! 

The “flat” was dingy, the day a raw, 
penitential infliction, and it was the small 
stone-cutter’s brooding-time. 

** Now, Mr. Grimes, you must look at the 
bright side,” she said, with the vivacious 
heartiness of a well-fed, income-buttressed 
patroness of the lower classes. ‘* This is 
the year 1900, and things are going to im- 
prove, I hope.” 

“It’s a bad year for our business. I've 
just found that out.” 

“What! Sosoon? How do you know?” 

** You pever cut year dates at so much a 
letter, or you’d know soon enough.” 

**T haven't, of course,” she replied, hum- 
bly. “But why is 1900 any worse?” she 
asked, with unfeigned interest. 

He grabbed a newspaper and wrote on the 
white margin: “‘ MDCCCLXLIX.” “ That's 
1899, ain’t it? Ten letters!” He hastily 
scrawled something else, savagely, and ex- 
tended it to her anew. 

‘There, MCM! That’s how my last 
arkitek done the letterin’ for 1900. Seven 
letters gone in one year! Sam Jones says 
as how 's they could have jes ’s well fixed it 
MDCCCC. Onby they wanter do us all the 
can. And when it’s two thousand they'll 
swipe another letter! I call it taxin’ yer for 
livin’.” And Sam Jones says if they’d chuck 
the style ‘nd stick to figures, they wouldn't 
have to make a change for ten thousand 
years!” 

** Yes,” said the lady, hastily, with happy 
grasp of the situation; “ but in that case 
you would have only four figures to do for 
ten thousand years! And as for the year 
2000, that will take another letter. Why, 
we may not be alive then! And look on the 
bright side,” she concluded, barking back to 
her original text: ‘‘for if you had lived in 
the tenth century instead of the twenti—the 
ninet — this century, you would have had 
only one letter!” 

‘Times wasn’t as hard then, I guess,” he 
answered, refusing to be comforted. 


EMBARRASSING. 


When the new minister, a handsome and 
unmarried man, made his first pastoral call 
at the Fosdicks, he took little Anna up in 
his arms and tried to kiss her. But the child 
refused to be kissed; she struggled loose and 
ran off into the next room, where her mother 
was putting a few finishing touches to her 
adornment before going iuto the parlor to 
greet the clergyman. 

‘*Mamma,” the little girl yy mi “the 
man in the parlor wanted me to kiss him.” 

“Well,” replied mamma, “why didn’t 
you let him? I would if I were you.” 

‘Thereupon Anna ran back into the parlor, 
and the minister asked: 

“ Well, little lady, won't you kiss me now?” 

“No, I won't,” replied Anva, promptly, 
“but mamma says she will.” 


> 


FORMING A HABIT. 


“What under the sun’s the matter with 
you, old man?” 

“With me?” 

* Yes, with you. 
tism, or what?” 
AC sera not. Never felt better in my 
life.” 

** What is the matter, then?” 

** See here, Jimpson, is this a joke?” 

“Not much! Say, don’t you honestly 
know what you were doing?” 

“Why, walking down the avenue, of 
course. Did you think I was careering 
along in my automobile?” 

**Oh, I noticed that you were walking, if 
you insist upon calling it walking.” 

** What else would you call it?” 

“Well, you were slouching along with 
your knees half bent under you, and scufflin 
your feet. Your shoulders were cbragant 
up to your ears. You were leaning as far 
forward as you safely could, and your arms 


Are you full of rheuma- 








“Does THAT IDIOT OF A FISHERMAN KXPECT 
US TO BITE AT THAT HOOK?” 


were hanging limply in front of you, with 
your hands turned in and half closed. You 
were scowling ferociously, and you were 
swinging your body slowly from side to side, 
and you were Jolling your head about idioti- 
cally. If you call that walk—” 

‘The deuce I was! Good heavens! is it 
possible that I've got into the habit of doing 
it?” 


“‘Habit? How could you form such a 
habit?” 

“Why, I’ve just been spending a couple 
of weeks with my brother and his wife.” 

*‘And is that their usual form of proces- 
sion?” 

“No. But my little niece insisted upon 
my walking like a bear for her about a mill- 
ion times a day.” 
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AT ME, LITTLE ROY, IT MIGHT BE LOADED,” 





